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Empty LABs IN THE NEW 
HicH ScHOOL 


HE GENERAL and growing prob- 

lem of teacher shortage is so well 
known that, in its broad form, it needs 
no comment. In fact, the figures de- 
scribing the probable situation for the 
next ten years are so large that they 
serve only to numb and discourage the 
reader. While studies of parts of the 
problem do not produce results which 
are much more cheering, they can pro- 
duce figures less large and more com- 
prehensible. They can whittle the 
larger problem down to a size which is 
less unmanageable. 

One such attempt to deal with a 
portion of the field of teacher supply 
and demand is reported in Critical 
Years Ahead in Science Teaching. Last 
summer, twenty men and women com- 
ing from various parts of the country 
and representing various kinds of con- 
tact with the area of science education 
were invited to Harvard University 
for a month’s conference on conditions 
in this instructional field. True to their 
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principles, these specialists in science 
gathered and made use of such facts as 
they could lay hands on, and many of 
these are summarized in Critical 
Years. 

As could be expected, the confer- 
ence members found that the need for 
new science teachers will continue 
heavily and steadily in the years im- 
mediately ahead—a rough average for 
each of the next six years would be 
7,500. What was more surprising to 
this reader was the evidence produced 
on the frequency of poor or completely 
inadequate subject-matter prepara- 
tion among science teachers. The 
writer has been around schools long 
enough to know full well that, in both 
good times and bad, many teachers 
take or are given assignments for 
which their qualifications are at best 
open to question. There is, however, a 
common notion, I believe, that science 
is one of the few subject fields which 
has been relatively free of such mis- 
mating. It isn’t so. 

After examining the evidence on 
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this matter of preparation, the mem- 
bers of the conference prepared the 
following generalizations: 


a) A considerable minority of science 
teachers (particularly in smaller schools) are 
not certified in science. 

b) A significant portion of teachers who 
are certified in science have relatively meager 
backgrounds in this area. 

c) A fairly large number of science teach- 
ers have their science training concentrated 
in one area, to the near exclusion of other 
areas. 

d) Many teachers certified in science 
spend all or part of their time teaching non- 
science classes or engaging in other types of 
educational activity. 

e) Teachers of general science tend to 
have less thorough backgrounds than those 
who teach special science subjects. 

f) There is a tremendous range both in 
the scientific and the professional education- 
al backgrounds of the nation’s science 
teachers. 

g) A considerable percentage of science 
teachers have graduate degrees or have done 
graduate work in science and education. 

h) In general, the science teachers in 
larger schools tend to be better prepared 
than those in smaller schools. 


The proposed lines of action to help 
ameliorate the situation are not star- 
tling, but they are sensible. The writer 
was much taken by one paragraph 
having to do with the mobilization of 
public opinion: 


Public opinion can be made an effective 
instrument in the effort to improve poorly 
qualified science teachers. The not-unheard- 
of practice of “bonus appointments” (paying 
a bonus to secure hard-to-get teachers) 
would not only call public attention to teach- 
er shortages and encourage teacher in-service 
education, but would attract prospective 
teachers to the area of shortage. The atten- 
tion of the community should also be drawn 
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to the physical danger resulting when stu- 
dents are taught science by ill-qualified 
teachers. If parents can be shown that an un- 
qualified teacher may without proper pre- 
cautions expose their children to the hazards 
of harmful chemicals, dangerous electrical de- 
vices, and improperly handled animals and 
infectious bacterial agents, these parents will 
influence school administrators to secure 
properly trained and certified science 
teachers. 


I have no comment to make on the 
bonus proposal beyond noting the 
usual effects that special salary 
“deals” have on faculty morale. But I 
must say that science seems to have a 
lever to use on parents which few other 
subjects can match—it can scare 
them. 


The report concludes with a brief 
but exceedingly well-phrased state- 
ment about the importance of a pro- 
fessional pattern for teachers and 
teaching. This statement does not re- 
late specifically to science teachers and 
is worth quoting in its entirety: 

The teaching of science and teaching in 
general demand serious thoughtful help. We 
propose that the generally desired ends of 
education will be approached as teaching be- 
comes more nearly a profession. This is not a 
pious wish, but a mandatory condition for 
the improvement of teaching. Only then can 
we have the widespread élan which will lead 
to creative teaching, inspiring both to pupils 
and teachers. Only then will children in 
school get what is rightfully theirs. 

Professionally minded individuals must be 
attracted to teaching. Let us consider then 
the conditions, recently stated, under which 
employment may be classified as “pro- 
fessional.” 

14 Policy for Scientific and Professional 


Manpower. p. 39. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 
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“Today, three features characterize the 
fully developed profession. In the words of 
Lloyd E. Blauch of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, these are: ‘(1) a specialized intellectual 
training on the level of higher education 
equivalent to at least that represented by an 
academic degree, (2) standards of efficiency 
and success that are professional rather than 
financial in character, and (3) associations 
which assume responsibility for maintaining 
and improving the quality of (professional) 
service.’ Although these are the essential 
characteristics which now differentiate pro- 
fessions from other vocations, others are fre- 
quently invoked in attempts to define the 
term profession more rigidly. Among such 
features, as Mr. Blauch remarks, are ‘(4) the 
limitation of the right to practice to those 
who have been adjudged competent, (5) a 
sufficient remuneration to support the serv- 
ice provided, (6) large individual responsibil- 
ity on the part of the practitioner, and 
(7) regulation in the public interest.’ ” 

When these criteria are matched against 
the actualities of teaching we find in general 
that: (1) a college degree is now required, 
while five years of collegiate study is becom- 
ing mandatory; (2) standards of efficiency 
and success in teaching are vague and ill-de- 
fined; generally, effective teachers are not 
given recognition by their colleagues or by 
the public; (3) no educational association 
dares to apply punitive measures against 
known gross incompetence—all efforts are 
“suggestive” and “stimulating’’; (4) the cri- 
teria of competence are vague, minimal, and 
often neglected; (5) remuneration for teach- 
ing compares unfavorably with that of most 
professions, except the ministry; further- 
more, the “ceiling” to which teachers may 
rise after years of service is on the average de- 
pressingly low; (6) the degree of individual 
responsibility placed on the teacher varies 
greatly among schools; theoretically much 
freedom exists, but administrative proce- 
dures and lack of knowledge as to how to 
utilize freedom often cause teachers to feel 
that they are in a “strait jacket”; (7) teach- 
ing is regulated in the public interest, but the 
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extent to which these regulations are con- 
structive and effective is open to argument. 


Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained without charge from Elbert C. 
Weaver, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


Wuat Now, LITTLE ELECTRON? 


OR ONCE the famous cultural lag 

to which our schools are subject 
appears to have been reduced to an ac- 
ceptable minimum, although, as will 
be noted presently, not everyone is 
happy about this turn of events. At 
the University of Iowa there is being 
put into shape a new device, called the 
Electronic Test Processing Equip- 
ment, making use of the knowledge on 
which so-called “thinking machines” 
have been constructed. Its designer, 
Professor E. F. Lindquist, reported on 
the apparatus at the Invitational Con- 
ferences on Testing Problems held in 
October at New York by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. From his de- 
scription, reported in Education Sum- 
mary for November 20, 1953, it seems 
that the equipment will be able to do 
everything with test materials that 
anyone can dream of. 

In terms of customary rates of 
handling test papers, even with superi- 
or present-day equipment, the de- 
scriptions of what can be expected of 
the Iowa Installation sound fabulous. 
But they appear to be based on sound 
fact. In reporting the development of 
the new machine, Professor Lindquist 
illustrated its power by comparing the 
rate at which it will handle the Fall 
Testing Program for Iowa High 
Schools with the man-hours consumed 
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by current methods (and these have 
been developed to a very high level). 
The test battery is taken by about 
seventy thousand pupils from some 
four hundred schools. The test itself 
runs to fifty-six pages. Scoring and 
preparing reports on these tests now 
takes sixty persons who work steadily 
for five weeks. The new machine will 
do all the scoring and preparing of re- 
ports in twelve hours of operation. 

Of special interest to workers in the 
field of evaluation is not only the fact 
that the machine will score tests more 
rapidly than is possible by other 
equipment but that it can with equal 
facility provide many detailed analy- 
ses which are most useful but often- 
times not obtained because of the 
great labor required to extract them. 
Moreover, it appears that the problem 
of instructing the machine as to its as- 
signment is the simplest of operations. 

The cost of the equipment moves 
well into six figures—a price which will 
discourage practically all other schools 
and colleges from becoming interested 
in having a duplicate. But because of 
the speed with which the Iowa instal- 
lation can process what is fed into it, 
Professor Lindquist feels that there is 
no need for a second one. He feels that 
this one machine can take care of all 
existing wide-scale testing programs in 
the country. Cultural lag indeed! 

Naturally there are those who can- 
not believe that the Iowa equipment 
will be able to do all that is claimed for 
it. But even if one were to make a 
slight allowance (probably unwarrant- 
ed) to account for parental enthusiasm, 
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the rate of performance would still be 
startling. A more serious concern that 
has been expressed relates to the un- 
desirability of separating the scoring 
operations and the use of test results. 
This concern deserves consideration. 

It seems likely that in the usual 
school situation, where a busy teacher 
or teachers must perform the clerical 
work of scoring tests, the drudgery of 
the assignment is likely to make the 
scorer interested in little else than get- 
ting the numbers and totals and per- 
centiles which indicate that the job is 
done. This sigh-of-relief attitude will 
certainly exist where the number of 
tests amounts to much more than 
“classful” size. The desired interplay 
between using the tests and scoring 
them is likely to remain at the wishful 
level. 

A next step, of course, is to have the 
scoring done by someone in the school 
or school system whose job this is, and 
he may use machines if he wishes or 
has access to them. What kind of use- 
ful detailed analyses he can produce 
will depend on what he and his staff 
are asked to produce and the man- 
power available. Frequently the man- 
power is minimal. 

From here one moves to the large, 
well-equipped testing center where 
materials are processed in fairly rapid 
fashion but where there is nothing but 
postal contact between teacher and 
scorer. This geographical separation 
bothers many people, but the writer 
finds little to worry about in this fact 
alone. (The argument seems to be of 
the same order as the one that states 
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a man cannot be a good obstetrician 
because he can never bear a child.) 
The real issues which are raised by the 
centralizing of test-handling, on a 
state or national scale, are two: 
(1) Under what circumstances are the 
most useful analyses and breakdowns 
of test performance likely to be made? 
(2) How can the interval between the 
time when a test is taken and the time 
when the results are made available to 
teachers be kept to the least possible 
number of days or hours? 

Without going into the first of these 
two issues in detail, common sense 
does seem to indicate that, with any 
substantial number of pupils involved, 
the only hope of getting more from 
tests than the usual percentiles and 
grade equivalents is to have the tests 
processed by some persons other than 
teachers themselves. Whether for this 
purpose tests are sent to a central of- 
fice of a school system or mailed to 
Iowa would seem to make little differ- 
ence, except that they might come 
back from Iowa sooner. 

This matter of “sooner,” the second 
issue noted above, is not just a reflec- 
tion of American interest in speed for 
its own sake. A test may be given at an 
appropriate time in a course; but if its 
results are not available to teacher or 
students until long after that appro- 
priate time has passed, the point of the 
whole venture may be completely lost. 
To be sure, with state-wide testing 
programs of a summary or survey 
type, the element of time may not 
seem especially important, although it 
almost surely is of some importance. 
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The factor of time, however, is of very 
great importance in the case of tests 
selected and used by teachers to fit 
their own immediate teaching needs. 
Say, for example, a teacher of high- 
school English wishes to have some 
idea of where each of his pupils stands 
in the matter of literary acquaintance 
before initiating the units designed to 
extend the acquaintance. To give the 
test a month before, in the midst of a 
unit on magazines or letter-writing, 
seems out of place and wasteful of the 
motivational vaiues of the test itself. 
But if the test is taken at the time 
which is most sensible for its taking 
and the results do not come back until 
two weeks later, much of the teaching 
and guidance value of the test will be 
lost. 

This problem of the speed of re- 
turns ought to be kept clearly in mind 
as individual schools and school sys- 
tems undertake to relieve teachers of 
the burdens of test-scoring. To repeat, 
the motive here is of the worthiest, 
but it is not motive enough. Time of 
return should also be determiner of 
plan and action. One cannot be cer- 
tain, what with the vagaries of the 
postal service, but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that, even if allowance is 
made for the miles between Portland 
or Tallahassee or San Francisco and 
Iowa City, there may still be a sub- 
stantial saving of time if the new ma- 
chine performs at the rate predicted 
for it. 

One other worry of long standing is 
aggravated by the announcement 
from Iowa. It has to do with the de- 
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pressing influence that improved facil- 
ities for handling so-called objective 
tests have on the use of essay-type and 
other free-response tests. The propor- 
tionate decrease in recent years in the 
frequency of use of older test types is 
too well known to need comment here. 
The relative ease with which modern 
machinery can handle newer test 
forms has discouraged all but the 
hardiest educators from devoting re- 
search time to the careful study of im- 
provement and use of other forms. 
Perhaps this is not entirely bad, but 
there is no denying that the captive 
electron will do little to improve the 
popularity of the complete sentence at 
examination time. 


“PLEASE AsK Mr. SMITH 
TO COME IN” 


DREAM of probably half the high- 
A school principals in the United 
States is to find themselves some 
autumn in a school large enough to 
justify the employment of an assistant 
principal to share their worries and 
labors. And a dream of many princi- 
pals whose original autumn fantasy 
has come true is to find a man or a 
woman (usually young) who is both 
willing and able to carry the numerous 
but ill-defined responsibilities which 
normally go with the assistant princi- 
palship, for a good assistant is some- 
one to be cherished and not too widely 
advertised among one’s colleagues. 

Let me hasten to make it clear that, 
in spite of a possible inference to be 
drawn from the last sentence, I have 
only the greatest admiration for any- 
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one who is willing to accept an assist- 
ant principalship; and my admiration 
knows no bounds for anyone who will 
stay with such an assignment for any 
length of time. After the glow to which 
his presumed advancement entitles 
him has worn off (in about two weeks), 
the new assistant principal may find 
himself in a most unenviable position. 
He may be partly responsible for 
many things but not completely re- 
sponsible for anything. He may get 
very little guidance and advice from 
his superior administrative officer. 
Many teachers may take a dim view of 
the judgment of a junior executive. 
His life is a mad whirl of tentative 
decisions. 

A recent study of the duties of as- 
sistant principals in the eastern Unit- 
ed States is reported in the December, 
1953, issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals by George A. W. Weiss, of 
the Penn Treaty Junior High School 
Philadelphia. This investigation shows 
that these school officers in half or 
more of the schools reporting are per- 
sonally responsible for, or share re- 
sponsibility for, a formidable list of 
forty-two different phases of school 
administration. Of course, an admin- 
istrator has many duties, and it is not 
surprising that his assistant should 
have an equally varied agenda. At the 
same time, one may wonder whether 
there may not be ways in which the 
handyman aspects of the position 
could be reduced, with benefit to all 
concerned. 

One obvious possibility would be to 
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reduce the extensive range of the as- 
sistant’s activities and to increase the 
level of his responsibility in these. A 
lot of assistance on a few things might 
stand the principal in better stead 
than a bit of assistance on many 
things. 

For a variety of reasons (the assist- 
ants are not going to stay very long, 
they are only assistants, they have 
studied administration), many princi- 
pals do not give their assistants the 
in-service training and counseling 
which the latter want and deserve. 
Because most assistant principals view 
their positions as steppingstones to the 
principalship itself, it would be an ex- 
cellent contribution to the profession 
if principals would feel the same re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
their assistants that critic teachers 
feel for the practice teachers given 
into their charge. 

One other comment is in order. It 
seems evident that the number of high 
schools large enough to justify the em- 
ployment of an assistant principal is 
going to increase. In terms of frequen- 
cy, therefore, the position seems des- 
tined to become a more clearly defined 
one in the profession. From this pros- 
pect it follows that programs for train- 
ing secondary-school administrators 
would well begin to recognize the po- 
sition as a specific vocational goal for 
many younger men and women inter- 
ested in school administration and 
provide educational opportunities 
suitable to this goal. The prospect of 
increases in the number of large high 
schools suggests also that training pro- 
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grams for administrators should not 
be designed to deal only in a general 
way with showing principals how to 
delegate responsibilities. More and 
more principals are going to have as- 
sistants to whom they can do some 
delegating, and they ought to be able 
to do it with more rhyme or reason, or 
both, than many of us have in the 
past. 


PERHAPS THE GREEKS HAD A 
Worp For IT 


N A recent issue of High Points, a 
publication of the New York City 
school system, James V. Tague, prin- 
cipal of the Taft High School in that 
city, tells about a study he made of the 
readability of two schoolbooks, one a 
biology textbook and the other a his- 
tory textbook. His method of analysis 
was one often employed: checking a 
portion of each textbook against the 
Thorndike-Lorge word list to locate 
words which are so seldom used as to 
be classifiable as “unusual.” Tague 
used as his criterion of “unusual” a 
frequency of five or less per million 
words as determined by Thorndike 
and Lorge. 

After examining his findings, the 
author summarizes the situation with 
respect to the history textbook as 
follows: 

In the history text, 46 words in 5,000 fall 
into the classification of “unusual” words. 
This is approximately 1 per cent, or four 
words per solid page of text. If a teacher as- 
signs ten pages of reading, then, the student 
may be expected to find forty unfamiliar 
words, any of which may be key words vital 
to the understanding of the passage. Further- 
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more, some words are abstract terms and 
others are used in an unusual sense or figura- 
tively. This may add immeasurably to read- 
ing difficulty. For example, phrases like “to 
align several nations in an agreement” or 
“smoldering hatreds” or “the cauldron of 
national feeling” might prove insurmount- 
able barriers to comprehension, while the 
same words used literally or in more com- 
monplace contexts might be understandable. 
On the whole, it seemed to me that the his- 
tory text I examined presented difficulties 
largely attributable to the use of abstractions 
and of figurative language. These obstacles to 
understanding are not easily estimated by 
analysis of vocabulary merely on the basis of 
frequency [italics not in the original]. 

As might be expected, the frequen- 
cy of unusual words in the biology 
textbook is greater, but Tague points 
out that many such words are ex- 
plained in the text itself. If allowance 
is made for this, as well as for the fact 
that a teacher of a subject employing 
a technical vocabulary expects to have 
to elucidate that vocabulary, it ap- 
pears that the particular biology text- 
book studied was about as “unusual” 
as the history textbook. 

Such findings as these are not un- 
known to teachers, and what they 
mean to teachers may be rather obvi- 
ous. But reviewing this article remind- 
ed the writer that the “unusual” 
words may not be the only words 
which are “unreadable.” This is not a 
novel observation, but being so re- 
minded should happen to all of us 
oftener. I am thinking of some of the 
common words and phrases in the pro- 
fessional vocabulary of school work- 
ers. If frequency were a sure measure 
of their understandability, everything 
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would be fine and communication 
would be sure and accurate. But, alas, 
it is not so! 

In the nature of things, words or 
phrases representing abstractions are 
more difficult to harness to clear-cut 
meanings than are words standing for 
material objects. Yet the delicious 
fuzziness which envelops many of the 
words favored by educators is neither 
necessary nor desirable. Some direct 
and commonly understood relation- 
ships can exist, and ought to exist, be- 
tween the word and its counterpart in 
physical reality. Alternate meanings 
for words are common, and often the 
appropriate meaning can be deter- 
mined from context. This use is differ- 
ent from allowing a word or a phrase 
to ramble over a whole body of pos- 
sible interpretations so that the read- 
er or listener cannot possibly tell 
from context which interpretation to 
choose. 

Let me use two illustrations. I have 
been looking through a paper dealing 
with the competencies needed by core 
teachers. The term core teachers leaves 
me unclear, as does a reference to a 
document entitled Making the Core 
Work. I cannot find in the article any 
definition of core. The author no doubt 
assumes that the reader knows what 
core is education-wise. The word cer- 
tainly is not professionally “unusual.” 
But the reader does not know what 
the author means and cannot know 
unless he is told, for that word has 
come to stand for any of a number of 
arrangements and practices in the 
schools. Is there any reason why this 
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word cannot be given a relatively 
limited and precise meaning and let 
other meanings be given names of 
their own? Certainly, enough words 
are available or can be invented to 
cover the need. 

My second illustration and recom- 
mendation is that the word democratic 
be dropped, at least temporarily, from 
professional vocabularies. The care- 
less, indiscriminate, and undefined use 
of this adjective has robbed it of all 
strength and significance as a modifier. 
“Democratic supervision,” ‘demo- 
cratic administration,” “democratic 
teaching,” “democratic this, that, and 
the other” no longer convey anything 
to this writer—although, admittedly, 
they do arouse an emotion which 
someone would surely name “‘undemo- 
cratic.” Dropping this word from our 
vocabularies would probably be as 
difficult as for a confirmed smoker to 
give up his addiction. The resulting 
improvement in tone and character 
would, however, probably be equally 
great in both cases. 

The two words I have noted have 
not been chosen from spite or with any 
subtle intention. They came quickly 
to mind in thinking of examples of 
common words which are “unread- 
able” by another criterion than the 
Thorndike-Lorge word list. I do not 
see much hope of success for a move- 
ment in the teaching profession to 
promote vocabulary reform. But in- 
dividual teachers and _ individual 
schools can make some impression on 
themselves and their immediate sur- 
roundings by firmly dropping just one 
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or two words with sloppy meanings or 
by attaching a single operational 
meaning to each and sticking with it. 
Imagine the impact a professor of edu- 
cation would have on his students and 
colleagues if, for an academic year, he 
refused to qualify anything as “‘demo- 
cratic” but insisted on saying precisely 
what he meant. Or the effect in a 
school system if a school administrator 
for a year “structured” nothing. 


CopED CARDS FOR TIRED TEACHERS 


DMINISTRATORS of large high 
schools will be interested in the 
report by Carl D. Davis in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals on the use of punch-card equip- 
ment for registration and grade-re- 
porting purposes. Many colleges have 
been employing such equipment for 
some time, but its use in secondary 
schools has been infrequent. As put to 
work in J. Sterling Morton High 
School of Cicero, Illinois, a school of 
four thousand pupils, punch-card pro- 
cedures can do much to lighten many 
of the tedious clerical burdens inevita- 
bly associated with the administration 
of a high school. To quote Mr. Davis, 
who is registrar at Morton High 
School: 


One fact stands out above all others and 
that is that the major clerical tasks in enrol- 
ment and in grade reporting have been re- 
duced to machine operation with a great 
saving of time and energy on the part of the 
people involved. Although the dollar costs of 
school administration have been somewhat 
increased [$1.00 per pupil per semester], it is 
amply justified because the time saved can 
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be put to more constructive uses. Also the 
machine has eliminated much of the drudg- 
ery aspects of the teacher’s job resulting in 
more zest for the work he likes to do and an 
increase in morale in general. 

Some of the other advantages in employ- 
ing IBM methods that are notable are 
(1) better control in organizing classes and 
better balancing of class size; (2) better 
chance of avoiding pupil conflicts by using a 
priority system in enrolment; (3) adjustment 
necessary to obtain a good distribution of 
sections per hour is greatly reduced; 
(4) greater legibility of records and reports, 
particularly the progress report, which fact 
is greatly appreciated by parents; (5) a great 
reduction in errors over previous systems of 
registration; (6) an easier method of securing 
special lists, such as mailing lists, lists of 
failures, etc.; and (7) a better basis and 
method for carrying on research studies. 


THREE NEw MONOGRAPHS 


EACHERS, administrators, and stu- 

dents of education will be inter- 
ested in the three latest monographs 
published in the University of Chicago 
series of Supplementary Educational 
Monographs. 

The first of the three to appear is 
Studying Children and Training Coun- 
selors in a Community Program, which 
is Number 2 in the Youth Develop- 
ment series edited by Robert J. 
Havighurst, professor of education 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Human Development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The monograph, the 
second report on the work of a Com- 
munity Youth Development Program 
which is being carried on in a mid- 
western city, was written by persons 
directly concerned with the project: 
Paul H. Bowman, William J. Diete- 
rich, Robert F. DeHaan, Henry Hack- 
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amack, Robert J. Havighurst, LaVona 
A. Johnson, Robert D. King, and 
Lester O. Little. 

The Community Youth Develop- 
ment Program is an experimental 
project which aims (1) to discover po- 
tential talent in children as well as 
potential maladjustment; (2) to pro- 
vide information, opportunities, and 
training for the gifted children; and 
(3) to supply help that might prevent 
the emotionally maladjusted from be- 
coming serious problems. The purpose 
is to devise a program, “the operation 
of which will rely mainly on residents 
in the community and require a mini- 
mum of expenditure of funds.” The 
present monograph reports on the 
first full year of operation and on part 
of the second year. 

The first year was devoted to studying the 
children of the community and to training 
people in the community for work on the 
project. The second year has seen the start 
of real work with children. The work with 
children was bound to bring us down to reali- 
ty—to expose some of the major difficulties 
and to test our preparation to meet them. 

Thus this second report is a sober, down- 
to-earth account of what we did, why we did 
it, what difficulties we met, and how we tried 
to overcome them... . 

This volume is intended for those who are 
interested in the techniques that we are using 
in studying and working with children and 
parents. 


The monograph describes the de- 
sign of the experiment and the pre- 
liminary work in organizing the com- 
munity; the study of the gifted and 
emotionally disturbed children; the 
counselor training program; and the 
treatment program as undertaken in 
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the second year, including a report on 
the work with parents. The Appendix 
includes samples of forms and letters 
used to report to parents and of the 
instruments employed to screen the 
children. This monograph (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, 
No. 78) sells for $1.50 a copy. 

Corrective Reading in Classroom and 
Clinic, edited by Helen M. Robinson, 
associate professor of education and 
director of the Reading Clinic at the 
University of Chicago, includes the 
papers presented at the Sixteenth An- 
nual Reading Conference held last 
summer at the University of Chicago. 
The conference was planned to meet 
the expressed wish of teachers and ad- 
ministrators for a better understand- 
ing of the issues involved in the prob- 
lem of increasing the competence of re- 
tarded readers. Outstanding educa- 
tors concerned with the problem from 
kindergarten to college level, as well as 
persons working in reading clinics, 
considered: 


Trends and needed changes in the correction 
of reading difficulties 

Factors which produce defective reading 

Eliminating obstacles to effective reading 

Discovering retarded readers 

Diagnosing and correcting reading difficulties 

Developing word recognition and meaning 
vocabulary 

Improving comprehension and developing 
appropriate reading rates 

Selecting and using materials and instru- 
ments for corrective reading 

Books for reluctant readers and noteworthy 
books published in the past year 
The price of Corrective Reading in 

Classroom and Clinic (Supplementary 

Educational Monographs, No. 79) is 

$3.50. 
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Self-Perception in the University by 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg and Julius A. 
Roth (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 80) is subtitled “A 
Study of Successful and Unsuccessful 
Graduate Students.” The authors de- 
scribe the purpose of this study as 
follows: 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
the relationships which successful graduate 
students in the social sciences establish and 
maintain with their university in contrast to 
those established and maintained by mani- 
festly unsuccessful students. It belongs, 
therefore, among the studies of achievement 
and underachievement in schools, which ap- 
pear to be growing more frequent. Like many 
other such recent studies, this one attaches 
very great importance to aspects of student 
character and personality, but the purposes, 
interests, and competence of the authors 
limit it to its educational context; it is not 
psychological research, although psychologi- 
cal concepts have been central andfindispen- 
sable to it. It differs, however, from many re- 
cent studies of student underachievement 
and success not only in its methodology but, 
in two important respects, in its orientation. 
The first of these two differences is in the 
level of education studied; persons trained in 
the discipline of education have had less op- 
portunity, and perhaps less desire, to investi- 
gate the problems of graduate study than 
those of less advanced levels of instruction. 
The second of these differences is the distinc- 
tion which we have maintained with determi- 
nation between educational service and edu- 
cational selection. Concern for the former 
has motivated this study. 


The study used the Q sort tech- 
nique and an interview procedure. 
This monograph, interesting in its in- 
vestigating technique as well as its 
content, will be of value to educators, 
psychologists, and others concerned 
with evaluation. The price is $1.75. 
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Orders for any of these titles may be 
placed with the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

WorKSHOP IN READING 


worKsHop for teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, 
reading specialists, and others inter- 
ested in reading will be held at the 
University of Chicago on June 28 
through July 23, 1954. 

Following the first day, the partici- 
pants will attend the Seventeenth An- 
nual Reading Conference from June 
29 to July 2. Both the workshop and 
the conference will place emphasis on 
developing maximal reading growth 
among able learners. Workshop par- 
ticipants will continue intensive study 
after the conference closes. 

The topics considered will be broad 
in scope and will include the problems 
listed by each participant. In addition 
to discussions, there will be demon- 
strations, guided reading, and reports 
of projects completed. Observations of 
the teaching of reading for able learn- 
ers in the classrooms of the Labora- 
tory School and in the College Basic 
Reading Skills Classes will be co-or- 
dinated with the other activities. The 
Reading Clinic will be available for 
observation of diagnostic and remedi- 
al-reading procedures. 

The membership of the workshop 
will be divided into several groups, 
each with an outstanding leader. The 
high-school and college group will be 
under the direction of Marvin Glock, 
of Cornell University. The elemen- 
tary-school section will be directed by 
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Edith Sherman Jay, of Wayne Univer- 
sity. Those interested in remedial 
reading at all levels will work with 
Helen M. Robinson. 

Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits, equiv- 
alent to seven and one-half quarter 
hours or five semester hours of credit. 
Living accommodations may be se- 
cured at Burton-Judson Courts, one of 
the University dormitories. 

Further information and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured from Mrs. 
Helen M. Robinson, University of 
Chicago, Department of Education, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


HE Department of Education of 

the University of Chicago will 
give a tea for alumni and friends of the 
University at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City on Feb- 
ruary 16 from four to six o’clock in the 
afternoon. The tea will be given in the 
Ozone Room of Hotel Dennis. Chan- 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton and mem- 
bers of the Department will be present 
to greet friends and alumni of the 
University. 

The Chancellor will deliver a major 
address at the general session of the 
convention on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

The Department of Education will 
have headquarters at Hotel Dennis 
during the meeting of the Association, 
February 13-18. 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


Authors of The news notes fo~ this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by WARREN C. SEYFERT, 

associate professor of 
education and director of the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chi- 
cago. Victor Mrnortt1, director of ad- 
missions, State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York, de- 
scribes a method used with the high- 
school Seniors in New York to identify 
traits of good school citizens and to 
devise an instrument on which stu- 
dents may “vote” for classmates 
possessing these traits to the highest 
degree. BERT D. ANDERSON, associate 
professor of psychology, Southern 
State College, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
discusses a plan of co-operation be- 
tween rural high schools and the 
United States Employment Service 
located in urban centers, to help 
graduates migrating to urban centers 
adjust personally and vocationally. 
EpiTHA LUECKE, professor of home 
economics, North Texas State College, 
and VANNIE LEE RANDOLPH, home- 
making teacher in the Nocona, Texas, 
High School, present a study clarify- 
ing and reinforcing earlier findings in 
regard to student adjustment through 
classes in social comprehension. ANN 
MILLER, teacher of the mentally re- 
tarded in the Whittier Junior High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, describes 


the types of antisocial behavior found 
in one group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren and gives suggestions for modify- 
ing this behavior. Selected references 
in the various subject fields have been 
prepared by the following persons: 
Dora V. SmitH, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; Ros- 
ERT E. KEOHANE, assistant professor 
of social sciences, Shimer College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois; Epna E. 
EISEN, professor of geography, Kent 
State University; WiLBur L. BEav- 
CHAMP, professor of the teaching 
of science, University of Chicago; 
GEorGE E. Hawkins, administrative 
assistant and chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Lyons Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
La Grange, Illinois; Francis F. 
Powers, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Washington; and 
KENNETH D. NorBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 


Reviewers 
of books 


FRANK S. Enpicort, di- 
rector of placement and 
associate professor of 
education, Northwestern University. 
G. P. CaHoon, professor of education, 
Ohio State University. EtHet Gar- 
BER, librarian, Shippensburg Public 
Library, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
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IDENTIFYING GOOD SCHOOL CITIZENS 


VICTOR MINOTTI 
State University Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 


ESIRABLE CITIZENSHIP behavior in 
the school—good school citizen- 
ship—is today recognized as an im- 
portant goal in the total education- 
al process. For some time, schools 
throughout the nation have been in- 
cluding on report cards an evaluation 
of citizenship behavior along with the 
summaries of subject-matter achieve- 
ment. In many schools, awards are 
made at graduation to students chosen 
as outstanding school citizens. With 
the recognition of the objective of 
good citizenship and the award of rat- 
ings, prizes, and honors for good 
school citizenship has come the prob- 
lem of obtaining valid and objective 
evaluation of citizenship behavior in 
the school situation. 

The investigation reported here had 
for its major purpose the construction 
of a “‘guess-who” type of ballot to be 
employed for the identification of 
good school citizens within a group. 
Items defining good school citizenship 
were obtained from high-school Sen- 
iors in New York State schools by 
means of a free-response question- 
naire. These items or responses were 
scaled by Seniors as to importance and 
desirability for good school citizen- 
ship. The items given high scale values 
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were incorporated in the rating device 
or guide sheet, actually an identifica- 
tion ballot, for selecting the outstand- 
ing school citizens within a group. 
The ballot was used in a number of 
high schools, and the results are re- 
ported here in part. 


DESCRIBING THE GOOD 
SCHOOL CITIZEN 


As the first step in the investiga- 
tion, high-school Seniors were asked 
by a free-response questionnaire to 
describe the good school citizen as 
they viewed him. Over 200 New York 
State high schools that participated in 
the Second Annual Syracuse Uni- 
versity Citizenship Education Con- 
ference were asked to co-operate in 
this initial step, and from these schools 
were obtained over 5000 question- 
naires from which a sampling was se- 
lected for study. The classes of Seniors 
from which the questionnaires were 
obtained ranged from 8 to over 250 in 
enrolment, and the communities in 
which the schools were located in- 
cluded cities, villages, and towns of all 
types found in New York State exclu- 
sive of certain counties in the New 
York City area. 

The questionnaire was simple in 
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form and easy to administer. Its pur- 
pose was to obtain from the Seniors 
what they thought were the character- 
istics of good school citizenship. Each 
form had space for listing ten impor- 
tant characteristics of good school 
citizenship and, below each charac- 
teristic, a space for naming a boy and 
a girl who would best fit the charac- 
teristic listed. A definite request was 
made that the characteristics be 
stated ‘“‘as things that the good citizen 
does or does not do.’’ The question- 
naires were unsigned, but a motiva- 
tion for making serious and conscien- 
tious responses was provided by the 
students’ concern with the naming of 
classmates as the best schoo] citizens 
in the group. 

The nearly fifty thousand state- 
ments obtained indicated that most of 
the descriptive phases—the charac- 
teristics of the good school citizen as 
seen by high-school Seniors—could be 
classified into a number of groupings 
containing identical, similar, or nearly 
similar items. Two illustrative items 
are shown below, with the key de- 
scriptive words and phrases (the first 
paragraph) and the most frequently 
used phrases exactly as they were 
written in the questionnaire (the sec- 
ond paragraph). 

Care of property.—Respect for, caring for, 
protection of, property, buildings, equip- 
ment, grounds, classrooms; keeps property, 
etc., neat, clean, tidy, beautiful, sanitary; 
does not destroy, damage, misuse, mar, 
carve, litter, mess up, abuse. 

Does not leave locker room in a mess; 
keeps school halls neat; takes good care of 
gym and playground equipment; does not 


carve desks; does not mark up schoo! walls; 
takes good care of library books, does not 
trample on school lawns; does not destroy 
wilfully school property; keeps his desk neat 
and tidy; picks up paper and rubbish around 
school. 

Co-operation.—Working with others in 
group projects; accepting group purpose; do- 
ing one’s share; getting along with others; 
supporting activities, events, teams. 

Does his share in supporting school func- 
tions; co-operates with his fellow students 
and teachers; accepts and goes along with 
majority decisions of the class; does not insist 
on having his own way; gets along well with 
fellow students; always willing to co-operate 
in class projects. 


Thirty groupings, or categories, 
were established. These are listed be- 
low in rank order according to the 
number of student responses assigned 
to each category: 


Tolerance 
Dependability 
Leadership 
Responsibility 
Moral character 
Loyalty 
School spirit 
Modesty 
Sense of humor 
Personal status 
Ambition 
Self-control 
Trustworthiness 
Acceptance of 
criticism 
Independence 


Participation 
Industry 
Service 
Courtesy 
Sportsmanship 
Friendliness 
Co-operation 
Obedience 
Honesty 
Respect 
Personal appear- 
ance 
Care of property 
Punctuality 
Consideration 
Ability 
From these groupings it was pos- 
sible to obtain a view of the good 
school citizen as described by high- 
school Seniors in New York State. On 
the basis of the responses, ten short 
descriptive paragraphs outlining what 
might be termed the students’ “ideal” 
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good school citizen were drawn up. 
Incorporating the most frequently 
mentioned characteristics of good 
school citizenship as viewed by high- 
school Seniors, the specific responses 
may be grouped and expressed as fol- 
lows: 


1. The good school citizen participates in 
the activities of the schoo]. He is a member 
of school clubs, organizations, and sports 
teams. He attends school parties, dances, 
athletic events, and other schoo] events. He 
shows an active interest in school govern- 
ment and, when called upon, serves as officer 
in class and school organizations. 

2. The good school citizen works to the 
best of his ability in his studies and in other 
tasks assigned to him. He does his school 
work faithfully and makes good use of his 
time in school. He is not absent from school 
without a good reason, and he is always on 
time for his classes. 

3. The good school citizen observes the 
rules and regulations of the school. He is 
orderly and well behaved in his classes and 
around the school. He obeys his teachers and 
honors agreements that have been arrived at 
by him and his fellow-students. 

4. The good school citizen is of high moral 
character. He does not cheat in examinations 
or copy work of other students. He can be 
trusted to handle funds honestly, and he does 
not steal or lie. He does not swear or use bad 
language. 

5. The good school citizen observes the 
rules of good sportsmanship, playing fair and 
square in all competition. He accepts defeat 
gracefully and without excuses and takes 
victory modestly and without boasting. He 
does not resent the success or popularity of 
others and accepts just punishment or criti- 
cism without complaint. 

6. The good school citizen takes good care 
of school property and the property of others. 
He does not destroy or deface school build- 
ings and equipment. He is careful of school- 
books, desks, and gym equipment used by 
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him. He helps to keep his classroom an 
school building clean and neat. 

7. The good school citizen strives to be of 
service to his school and to his fellow-stu- 
dents. He is always willing to help others, 
and he does a lot of important little jobs 
without expecting a reward. He is willing to 
spend time aiding worthy causes and works 
to make his school a better place. 

8. The good school citizen has a high re- 
gard for other individuals. He treats all his 
fellow-students as equals and shows no preju- 
dice toward others because of race, national- 
ity, or religion. He is friendly to all students 
and shows no favoritism toward any indi- 
vidual or group. He treats smaller and 
weaker persons fairly. 

9. The good school citizen is courteous to 
all and respects the rights and opinions of 
others. He is considerate of other people’s 
feelings and does not engage ip malicious 
gossip or unfair criticism. He is kind to his 
fellow-students and has understanding for 
the failings and weaknesses of others. 

10. The good school citizen has the cour- 
age to act according to his beliefs and convic- 
tions. He does what he believes is right re- 
gardless of the opinions of others. He is will- 
ing to accept responsibility, and he fulfils 
obligations that he assumes. 


The responses of the high-school 
Seniors indicate that they view much 
of the total behavior in the school en- 
vironment as citizenship behavior. 
School citizenship is defined by the 
social relations that exist in the school 
group. The school is a physical and 
cultural unit with its rules and regula- 
tions, loyalties, authorities, moral and 
ethical principles, and its unwritten 
but generally accepted understand- 
ings, all regulating and influencing 
school behavior. Good school citizen- 
ship is seen as desirable and acceptable 
behavior directed toward the attain- 
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ment of group purposes. Conversely, 
bad school citizenship would be be- 
havior considered undesirable and 
unacceptable, in conflict with the 
achievement of group purposes. 

It appeared also that high-school 
Seniors viewed the components of 
good school citizenship as varying in 
kind and in the degree to which they 
are possessed and practiced by indi- 
viduals. The classification and analy- 
sis described above, however, gave no 
objective evidence of the degree of im- 
portance or desirability attached to 
any of the characteristics mentioned 
unless frequency was accepted as a 
criterion of importance. Since the va- 
lidity and objectivity of the classifica- 
tion employed were not established, it 
was safer to state at this point that the 
relative importance of one character- 
istic as compared with another was 
not known; that, for example, the 
relative importance of “Does his 
homework faithfully” when compared 
with “Helps fellow-students with their 
homework” was not established. 


THE IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE GOOD SCHOOL CITIZEN 


The weighting or scaling of the 
items supplied by the high-school Sen- 
iors was the second step in the study. 
The characteristics that were con- 
sidered by high-school Seniors to be 
the most important and desirable for 
good school citizenship were selected 
and then included in the guide sheet or 
identification ballot to be used in the 
selection of good citizens in a school 


group. 
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A scaling method suggested by 
Professor Herman C. Beyle, of Syra- 
cuse University, was used for this 
purpose. Employing the Thurstone 
equal-appearing interval technique, it 
allowed the scaling of both positive 
and negative items—items defining 
good citizenship and items defining 
bad citizenship—along a well-defined 
variable or continuum. A large num- 
ber of the items derived from the re- 
sponses in the original questionnaire 
were transposed into negative state- 
ments, and 134 items, stated as char- 
acteristics of the good or the bad 
school citizen, were arranged on a 
scale for rating the behavior charac- 
teristics of school citizenship. 

The scale was given either wholly or 
in part to over 400 high-school Seniors 
in the schools of New York State. The 
ratings given by these students were 
scored by a special Thurstone method, 
and for each item the scale position 
and the index of ambiguity were de- 
termined graphically. For each item 
the scale position, ranging from 0 to 
4.5, was taken to indicate the relative 
importance or desirability of the char- 
acteristic for good school citizenship. 
The index of ambiguity, ranging from 
1.1 to 8.0 and over, indicated the de- 
gree of ambiguity for each item. Thus 
the statement, ‘‘Works hard and faith- 
fully at anything that he does,” with a 
scale position of 4.3 and an index of 
ambiguity of 1.4, was accepted as an 
important and desirable character- 
istic of good school citizenship (a high 
scale position) and a characteristic 
upon which there was general agree- 
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ment (index of ambiguity low). On the 
other hand, the statement, ‘Goes 
along with majority decisions of the 
group,” with a scale position of 1.1 
and an ambiguity index of 5.9, was 
considered to be unimportant and not 
especially desirable as a characteristic 
of good school citizenship and a state- 
ment about the importance of which 
the raters differed considerably. The 
high ambiguity index, of course, made 
inadvisable the use of this latter item 
on the guide sheet or identification 
ballot. 

Of the 134 items included on the 
scale, 28 were rated fairly high, with 
scale positions of 3.6 or higher and 
with a low ambiguity index, indicating 
that the high-school Seniors consid- 
ered them important characteristics 
of either good or bad school citizenship 
and that there was general agreement 
on the part of the raters as to im- 
portance and significance. 

Judging from the values assigned to 
these characteristics of school citizen- 
ship, it appeared that some of the 
items most frequently mentioned in 
the original questionnaires were not 
considered especially significant as 
elements of school citizenship. For 
example, the characteristics grouped 
under “Ability”’—those comprising 
such qualities as athletic, artistic, and 
scholastic ability, verbal facility, and 
physical skills—fared poorly enough 
in the rating to be considered prac- 
tically irrelevant to the concept of 
good school citizenship. Character- 
istics involving “Participation” in 
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extra-curriculum activities, such as 
clubs, school functions, sports, social 
functions, and school government, re- 
ceived widely scattered scale values, 
with most of them scaled at inter- 
mediate positions. The high ambiguity 
of most of these does not allow definite 
conclusions about their importance 
except to say that there was no agree- 
ment in assigning them high im- 
portance. “Leadership” characteris- 
tics were also scaled at intermediate 
points with high ambiguity. Items 
dealing with “Moral character” and 
“Religion” were, with one exception, 
considered rather unimportant or ir- 
relevant to school citizenship, with the 
high ambiguity indicating much dif- 
ference of opinion among the raters. 
The scale values assigned to several 
specific items warrant comment. The 
statement, “Lives up to all promises 
that he makes to others,” failed to be 


‘ rated as highly as it deserves, in the 


opinion of the writer. The scale posi- 
tion value of 3.6 and ambiguity index 
of 2.6 indicated that the quality de- 
scribed by the statement was not con- 
sidered by these high-school Seniors to 
be of great importance in school citi- 
zenship. The item, “Never contributes 
any time or money for worthy causes,” 
failed to receive the universal con- 
demnation it deserves, so it seems to 
the writer. Still another item, ‘“Re- 
fuses to hold class or school offices,” 
was weakly and equivocally rated, re- 
flecting perhaps the attitude of the 
average American citizen in regard to 
his civic responsibilities. 
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IDENTIFYING GOOD SCHOOL 
CITIZENS 


From the scaled characteristics of 
the good school citizen as listed were 
selected the items that were employed 
in the construction of a guide sheet for 
the identification of the good school 
citizen in a group. The guide sheet, or, 
more properly, the identification bal- 
lot, which is shown on pages 84-85 
presents the twenty-eight descriptive 
statements of good school citizenship 
scaled by high-school Seniors as im- 
portant and desirable characteristics 
of good school citizenship. It is, in es- 
sence, a device for measuring a per- 
son’s reputation among his associates 
with respect to the statements con- 
tained in the instrument. It is not a 
scale, if a scale is thought of as a de- 
vice for the systematic recording of 
judgments according to units of value. 
Its primary purpose is identification 
and selection rather than rating, 
though the elements in the identifica- 
tion ballot can be used in the con- 
struction of a behavior description 
scale. A ballot of this type could be 
used to identify persons on the basis 
of all sorts of qualities: height, beauty, 
political fitness, leadership, service ef- 
ficiency, and, of course, good citizen- 
ship. 

The identification ballot, also re- 
ferred to as a “guide sheet,”’ was used 
by nearly two hundred New York 
State schools participating in the 
Syracuse University Citizenship Edu- 
cation Conference. Each of the twen- 
ty-eight items is followed by a space 
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for naming one boy and one girl who 
was considered most outstanding for 
the item. The total number of times a 
student was mentioned on a// items on 
all ballots of any group is his “student 
total choice.”” The guide sheet also 
contains a space for the nomination of 
the boy and the girl considered to be 
the best school citizen in the group; 
the total number of times that a stu- 
dent was named here has been desig- 
nated as his “student general choice.” 
The selection of outstanding school 
citizens in a group can be made 
through the scores obtained, the stu- 
dent total-choice nominations, or the 
student general-choice nominations. 

Judged in the light of the criteria of 
reliability, validity, and usability, the 
identification ballot is an acceptable 
and effective device for the selection 
of outstanding school citizens within a 
group. The reliability coefficient of the 
instrument, determined by the ran- 
dom-halves technique, was found to be 
.66, raised to .80 by use of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. This coefficient 
compares favorably with the usual re- 
liability of devices employed in the 
measurement of reputation. 

One claim to the validity of the in- 
strument rests in the nature of the 
methods used in its construction, the 
items having been derived from the 
responses of high-school Seniors and 
evaluated by them for importance and 
significance as attributes of the good 
school citizen. In 97 per cent of the 
cases, the two outstanding boys and 
the two outstanding girls in each 
group as chosen by student general 
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A GUIDE SHEET FOR THE SELECTION OF THE OUTSTANDING 
Goop CITIZEN IN Your CLASS 


This guide sheet is designed to help you select the boy and girl in your class that you would 
nominate as the outstanding good citizen in your class. The descriptive characteristics of the 
good school citizen have been gathered from the suggestions of high-school Seniors in the 
schools of New York State. They are a summary of the characteristics that the high-school 
Seniors considered the most important and desirable in the good school citizen. 

You will note that each one of the descriptive items on the pages that follow has below it 
two lines, one for the name of a boy and one for the name of a girl. These lines are to be used 
by you to write down the name of the boy and the girl in your class that best fit each item. 
You may be able to think of several boys and girls for each item, but write down only the one 
that best fits the item. The name of any one boy or girl may be written in as often as you wish. 

After you have written in the names of several boys and several girls for each of the de- 
scriptions, you will be asked to name the one boy and one girl that you select as the outstand- 
ing good school citizen in your class. In making this selection, you should review the names you 
have written down for each descriptive paragraph and arrive at your choice with the help of 
the guide sheet. 


10. Co-operates with his teachers in and out 
of the classroom. 
BOY. GIRL 


1. Does not cheat during exams regardless 
of how poorly he is doing. 


. Always tells the truth regardless of con- 
sequences. 


. Treats everyone equally regardless of 
their race, religion, or social class. 


. Makes new students and strangers feel . Plays fair and square in sports. 


at home. 
BOY. GIRL 


. Accepts without complaint punishment 


that he deserves. 
. Treats weaker and smaller persons fairly. 


BOY. GIRL 


. Respects the opinions and rights of fel- 


low-students. 
BOY. GIRL 


. Has the courage to stick up for what he 
believes. 


. Never discriminates against others be- 
cause of their nationality. 


. Works hard and faithfully at anything 


that he does. 


. Shows respect to his teachers and older 


people. 
BOY. GIRL 


. Does his school work to the best of his 


ability. 


. Compliments his competitors when they 


do well. 


. Owns up to it when he has done some- 


thing wrong. 


. Works hard to learn all he can while in 


school. 
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20. Can be trusted to handle school and 24. Is very polite to teachers and students 


class funds honestly. 


. Is very polite and courteous when deal- 
ing with others. 


. Has understanding and sympathy for 
weaknesses and failures of others. 


alike. 


. Returns lost articles that he finds. 


. Willingly accepts responsibility for jobs 
assigned to him. 


. Does a lot of important little jobs for 
the good of the school. 


Now wiil you please consider carefully your choice of the best good school citizen in your 
class. We would like you to choose one girl and one boy whom you believe to be the best good 
school citizens in your class and to write their names on the lines provided below. 

In my opinion the best good school citizens in my class are: 


choices were the same students as 
those receiving the highest student 
total choices. This result indicates a 
high degree of internal consistency. 
When the teachers in each school were 
asked to rank in order the five out- 
standing school citizens, 84 per cent of 
the students chosen were named by 
both teachers and students. Higher 
agreement was not expected in view of 
the fact that the teacher concept of 
the good schoo] citizen may well be 
expected to differ from that of the 
students. 


GENERAL USE OF THE GUIDE SHEET 


The chief use for the guide sheet is 
for the selection of outstanding school 
citizens in a group by the members of 
the group according to the objective 
criteria phrased as descriptive state- 
ments defining the good school citi- 
zen. Student selections are easily de- 


termined by tabulating the general 
choices made in each ballot. Addi- 
tional and more complete judgments 
can be obtained by counting the nomi- 
nations made for each item on the 
ballot. The guide sheet is simple in 
form and easy to administer; a period 
of thirty minutes provides ample time 
for even the slowest and the most 
careful rater. The ballot should be 
used in a classroom or home-room 
situation and not assigned as home- 
work. Best results will probably be 
obtained when the ballots are not 
signed, since the judgments made are 
in the nature of a vote and, as in vot- 
ing, anonymity should be afforded. 

In addition to its use as an identi- 
fication device, the ballot may be used 
to motivate discussion of the charac- 
teristics of the good citizen, both in 
the school situation and in the com- 
munity. Confronted with the actual 
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nomination of students for each item, 
students will no doubt be stimulated 
to serious and critical thinking about 
the items included in the ballot. It is 
expected that there will be some dif- 
ferences of opinion among the stu- 
dents, not only about the choices 
made, but also about the suitability of 
some of the items on the ballot. The 
alert teacher will certainly be able to 
capitalize on these differences of opin- 
ion as motivation for the task of de- 
veloping good school citizens. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of the measurement 
of citizenship behavior has received 
much attention from workers in the 
field of social-studies education. In- 
vestigations dealing with the evalua- 
tion of citizenship behavior have, for 
the most part, concerned themselves 
with analysis and classification of the 
characteristics of citizenship. A need 
has long existed for an evaluation de- 
vice to rate school citizenship behav- 
ior and to select good school citizens. 
The development of the identification 
ballot described in this study has been 
an attempt to meet that need. 

Good school citizenship is viewed by 
Seniors in the high schools of New 
York State as a composite of many 
traits and activities. The ten char- 
acteristics that appeared most fre- 
quently could be grouped under the 
broad categories of participation, in- 
dustry, service, courtesy, sportsman- 
ship, friendliness, co-operation, obedi- 
ence, honesty, and respect. High- 
school Seniors, scaling these charac- 


teristics for their importance and sig- 
nificance in good school citizenship, 
scaled highly those items that could 
be grouped under the broad categories 
of honesty, sportsmanship, service, 
tolerance, consideration, obedience, 
care of property, industry, co-opera- 
tion, and respect. 

An identification ballot for the se- 
lection of good school citizens within a 
group shows promise of being a useful, 
practicable, reliable, and valid in- 
strument. A short form of the identifi- 
cation ballot appears to have equal 
reliability and validity. A behavior 
description scale for the rating of 
high-school students on the criterion 
of good school citizenship has been 
found useful by teacher and student 
committees in choosing good school 
citizens in large groups. 

The evaluation technique used in 
this study (the free-response question- 
naire), the methods of analysis and 
classification, the scale for rating the 
characteristics of good school citizen- 
ship, and the identification ballot were 
found to be useful and interesting de- 
vices for instructional purposes. Much 
worth-while discussion and serious 
and critical thinking about school 
citizenship were engaged in by stu- 
dents while participating in the sev- 
eral experimental steps of the study. 
The techniques of definition, analysis, 
scaling, and identification need not be 
confined to the consideration of the 
characteristics of good school citizen- 
ship; other social concepts, such as 
those of democracy, freedom, toler- 
ance, and leadership, can be examined. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE PLAN FOR GUIDING RURAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES MIGRATING 
TO URBAN CENTERS 


BERT D. ANDERSON 
Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas 


URAL HIGH SCHOOLS each year are 
graduating thousands of young 
people who will migrate to large indus- 
trial centers to seek employment. 
Many of them will face problems that 
may interfere with their personal ad- 
justment unless a special effort is 
made to guide them while they are 
making this transition. This fact was 
brought sharply into focus in Utah 
after the counseling division of the 
Salt Lake City Employment Service 
attempted to place young job-seekers 
from rural areas in suitable beginning 
occupations. It appeared that these 
rural applicants encountered difficulty 
in making a satisfactory personal and 
vocational adjustment for one or 
more of the following reasons: 

1. Young rural high school graduates 
were not aware of the types of jobs they 
would be most likely to find in urban centers. 

2. Often the job-seekers did not know 
how much training was required for the par- 
ticular jobs they wanted. 

3. The job-seekers had not anticipated 
seasonal layoffs that automatically accom- 
pany some occupations. 

4, The rural applicants underestimated 


the length of time normally required to find 
a job in urban centers. 
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5. The job-seekers had not anticipated 
the lapse of time between their actual hiring 
and the receipt of the first pay check. Unless 
workers from out of town have some means 
of supporting themselves for a month or 
more, they may be forced to return home or 
borrow money to maintain themselves. 

6. The job-seekers did not understand 
the hiring or promotional policies of large 
firms. 

7. The rural applicants were usually un- 
aware of the job opportunities offered 
through apprenticeship training programs. 
In addition, they did not realize that this 
type of training was actually a necessity if 
they planned to become skilled tradesmen. 

8. The rural applicants were relatively 
uninformed about vocational opportunities 
in general. They came to the city to obtain 
specific jobs which they heard were open, or, 
lacking adequate information to make a wise 
decision, they were “willing to take any- 
thing.” 

9. The job-seekers did not know the best 
procedures to follow when applying for work. 


PRE-GRADUATION GUIDANCE 


It seemed quite evident to the 
counseling staff of the Salt Lake City 
Employment Service that many of 
these deficiencies in the young gradu- 
ates’ background could be eliminated 
through proper guidance techniques. 
Furthermore, it was felt that to begin 
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working toward the solution of these 
problems while the young people were 
still in school would be more desirable 
than to wait until they had left their 
rural community and were actually 
applying for work at the urban em- 
ployment office. Decisions of young 
job-seekers are more likely to be poor 
if they must be hurriedly arrived at in 
the employment office while the job- 
seekers are under financial and emo- 
tional stress. 

A ptitude-testing —James F. Jordon, 
state employment counselor for Utah, 
communicated with some rural-school 
administrators at all levels in an ef- 
fort to develop a plan whereby the 
Employment Service and the school 
could co-operate in helping the rural 
graduate make a smooth transition 
from rural to urban life. The school 


personnel agreed that a genuine prob- 
lem existed and that immediate solu- 


tion was not readily available. It was 
decided that a good beginning step 
would be to administer the United 
States Employment Service General 
Aptitude Test Battery to all Seniors 
in the co-operating schools. This test 
is designed to measure aptitudes for 
many of the occupations that high- 
school graduates are likely to enter. 
For this reason, it is an appropriate 
measuring instrument for supplement- 
ing the school tests and records al- 
ready available for each student. It 
was also hoped that this test might 
create student interest in vocational 
planning. 

The aptitude test was administered 
during the regular English period, 


[February 


since nearly all students on the Senior 
level were required to take that 
course. This procedure caused only a 
minimum interruption of the regular 
class schedule. The complete battery 
can be administered in three class 
periods. 

The room arrangements were, in all 
cases, made by the school counselor or 
some other school official. The Em- 
ployment Service furnished the tests 
and provided the personnel for admin- 
istering and scoring them. The plan- 
ning for the project began very early, 
and tentative schedules between the 
Employment Service and the individ- 
ual schools were set up well in advance 
of the actual testing date. 

Visits by the Employment Service 
Counselor.—The next important step 
was to stimulate student interest in 
vocational planning and then to pro- 
vide some means for utilizing all the 
objective data that had been gathered 
by the school and the Employment 
Service. The aid of the teaching staff 
was solicited for creating student in- 
terest, while the school counselor (if 
the school had one) and the Employ- 
ment Service counselors co-operated 
by visiting the school and interpreting 
the data to the student. 

For one week preceding the visits of 
the Employment Service counselor, 
the school emphasized the importance 
of proper vocational planning and 
teachers encouraged the students to 
formulate questions and tentative 
plans that might be discussed with the 
professionally trained counselor from 
the employment office. Arrangements 
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were made with teachers sympathetic 
to the project to release students from 
their classes for interviews with the 
visiting counselor. 

Each student was interviewed on 
an individual basis by the Employ- 
ment Service counselor. Provision was 
made for privacy to encourage free- 
dom of expression by students. Em- 
phasis was not placed upon the test 
results but rather upon giving realistic 
answers to the student’s questions and 
reviewing his present vocational plans 
in an objective manner. If there was a 
distinct discrepancy between voca- 
tional aspirations and measured apti- 
tude, note was made of this and the 
student was referred to the school 
counselor if one was available in that 
particular school. When there was no 
school counselor and the student 
planned to enter the labor market per- 
manently as soon as he graduated, he 
was urged to ask one of the urban em- 
ployment counselors for additional 
help. If he planned to enter college 
after high-school graduation, it was 
suggested that he write or visit his 
chosen college and receive additional 
guidance before making a final voca- 
tional decision. Pertinent notes were 
made on all cases and left with proper 
school officials for their future use. 

The Employment Service coun- 
selors gave special attention to those 
students who indicated that they 
planned to leave the rural community 
and seek work in one of the urban cen- 
ters of Utah. If the student had a par- 
ticular job in mind, current labor- 
market information was consulted for 
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known openings. The amount of train- 
ing required, essential aptitudes, the 
advisability of additional schooling, 
the length of time normally required 
to be placed on the job, an estimate of 
the amount of money needed before 
the first check came in, and other 
similar problems were discussed thor- 
oughly with him. If the student had 
no particular job in mind, his qualifi- 
cations were carefully reviewed and 
the jobs that he would be most likely 
to obtain were discussed with him. A 
thorough knowledge of current labor- 
market information on the part of the 
counselor is a vital tool in this type of 
counseling. 


FOLLOW-UP AT THE URBAN CENTER 


For the migrating graduate, the 
contact at the school was only a be- 
ginning. He was given a letter of intro- 
duction, which he was to present to 
the receptionist at the Employment 
Service in the urban center. Thus he 
was automatically placed in direct 
contact with the Employment Service 
counselor and was relieved of the ne- 
cessity of coping with lines of waiting 
people and answering series of ques- 
tions, which are inevitable parts of a 
busy Employment Service office. If 
the counselor was on the staff of that 
particular local office, the job-seeker 
was always directed to the counselor 
who had talked with him at the school. 

The notes and test results gathered 
at the school were forwarded to the 
employment office in the urban center 
where the young graduate planned to 
work so that they could be carefully 
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reviewed by the Employment Service 
counselor in helping the applicant ar- 
rive at a realistic vocational choice. 
All the Employment Service resources 
were used in helping the rural appli- 
cant. The counselor relied upon the 
regular placement units to refer the 
rural job-seeker to jobs that were in 
keeping with his present needs as well 
as his long-range vocational objec- 
tives. The graduate left the employ- 
ment office better prepared to meet 
his immediate problems, and thus his 
adjustment problems upon his arrival 
in the urban center were made easier. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The emphasis in this report has 
been upon the steps taken to assist the 
individual student. However, the fact 
should not be overlooked that agree- 


ment by both the school and the urban 
Employment Service on the following 
assumptions is basic in setting up such 
a project. 

1. Normal students can have minor 
adjustment problems when they are 
placed in strange surroundings. 


2. A gap exists between high-school 
graduation and proper vocational ad- 
justment which must be bridged by 
each young person entering the labor 
market. It is the moral responsibility 
of the school and the Employment 
Service to help new graduates in the 
transition from school to work. 

3. The schools and the Employ- 
ment Service can co-operate at the 
local level in promoting the personal 
and social adjustment of graduating 
students, especially if the personnel in 
both groups are professionally com- 
petent. 

4, There must be a free exchange of 
information between the co-operating 
agencies, but all personal records 
should be kept strictly confidential 
and used only when they will benefit 
the graduate. 

5. It is the responsibility of the 
school to maintain a good guidance 
program. The activities of the Em- 
ployment Service are not an adequate 
substitute for a sound counseling serv- 
ice in the schools. 
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IS SOCIAL COMPREHENSION A FACTOR IN THE 
ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS? 


EDITHA LUECKE 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 


VANNIE LEE RANDOLPH 
Nocona High School, Nocona, Texas 


PRELIMINARY REPORT of the ad- 
A justment progress of college stu- 
dents, in the School Review, February, 
1953,! showed that students in home- 
economics classes studying social fun- 
damentals improved measurably in 
home, health, social, and emotional 
adjustment. The improvement was 
attributed to the content of the course 
in social fundamentals, but it was 
pointed out that the course content 
might represent several factors. For 
instance, social fundamentals are ordi- 
narily considered to refer to social 
skills as well as to knowledge of social 
usage. If, then, the knowledge is essen- 
tial to the skill, knowledge of social 
usage may be a factor in adjustment 
only insofar as it provides a basis for 
the development of the social skills 
which promote adjustment. Further- 
more, if one considers that the devel- 
opment of social skills refers to a dis- 
tinct type of learning, namely, the 
ability to apply and use with ease the 
rules of correct behavior in various 

1 Editha Luecke, ‘‘A Course in Social Funda- 


mentals Contributes to Adjustment,” School 
Review, LXI (February, 1953), 93-97. 
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everyday situations, the question 
arises : Is social comprehension alone a 
factor in social adjustment? 

Previous studies point out numer- 
ous factors which may contribute to 
adjustment. Among the adjustment 
studies made with college students is 
one by Arsenian,? in which change of 
attitude during four years of college 
was found to be an influencing factor. 
Odell* attributed the superior adjust- 
ment of a group of Freshmen girls to 
their social experiences in high school. 
Studies by Pinkston‘ and by Mauck*® 
showed that the group-process method 

2Seth Arsenian, ‘‘Change in Evaluative 
Attitudes during Four Years of College,” 


Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII (August, 
1943), 338-49. 

* Anna Bonds Odell, ‘‘A Comparative Study 
of Freshmen Women and Senior Women.” Un- 
published Master’s thesis, School of Education, 
North Texas State College, 1941. 


4 John R. Pinkston, ‘‘An Evaluation of Teach- 
ing Techniques as Evidenced by the Guilford- 
Martin Temperament Inventory.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, School of Education, North 
Texas State College, 1948. 


‘Frances F. Mauck, “Experimenting with 


the Group Discussion Method,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLI (October, 1949), 454-55. 
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of teaching was effective in improving 
adjustment. 

Besides these, there are some 
studies on the adjustment of high- 
school students. Wester® and Moore,’ 
working in widely separated high 
schools and in different subject-matter 
areas, brought about better adjust- 
ment in students by the use of spe- 
cially planned units centered in per- 
sonal development. Although these 
factors seem to differ greatly in their 
nature and their manner of influence, 
each has a social aspect which is an 
essential part or a concomitant of the 
factor found to contribute to adjust- 
ment. Furthermore, this social aspect 
may be primarily responsible for the 
improvement which was observed. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The present study is concerned 
with the impact of social comprehen- 
sion on the adjustment progress of 
college students. Conceived of as es- 
sential to the social aspects of the vari- 
ous factors which have been shown to 
contribute to adjustment, social com- 
prehension has a twofold connotation. 
It means a knowledge of the rules of 
social usage as well as an understand- 
ing of the way in which these rules are 


6 Edna Dean Wester, ‘‘The Effectiveness of a 
Specialized Unit in Improving the Social Ad- 
justment of Homemaking Students.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, North Texas State College, 1951. 


7 Thelma Newton Moore, ‘“‘An Experimental 
Study of Personality Development in the 
Stenography Class of the Edinburg High 
School.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, School of 
Business Administration, North Texas State 
College, 1948. 
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applied in various social situations of 
everyday living. 

Designed to measure the adjust- 
ment progress of students in the three 
subject-matter fields of home econom- 
ics, education, and business adminis- 
tration, this study keeps constant one 
factor, which has been shown to influ- 
ence adjustment, namely, the group- 
process method of teaching. The study 
is further designed to compare the ad- 
justment progress of the three partici- 
pating groups and to determine 
whether students who improve in so- 
cial comprehension also improve in 
adjustment. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the students enrolled in the home-eco- 
nomics classes used in this study are 
not home-economics majors. The 
course, “Social Fundamentals,” is a 
general elective offered by the School 
of Home Economics. Accordingly, the 
class membership is drawn from the 
many subject-matter fields of the 
college. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Data for the study were obtained 
from tests administered to 169 stu- 
dents enrolled in home economics, 111 
students in education, and 71 students 
in business-administration courses in 
the fall of 1952. The home-economics 
group was comprised of classes in so- 
cial fundamentals. This group was 
tested to determine progress in social 
comprehension as well as progress in 
adjustment. The education group in- 
cluded a Freshman class in the psy- 
chology of personal and social devel- 
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opment, a Sophomore class in prin- 
ciples of secondary education, a Junior 
class in developing and administering 
the secondary school, and a Senior 
class in advanced teaching techniques. 
The business-administration group in- 
cluded Junior and Senior classes in 
merchandising art and in display and 
visual merchandising. All the classes 
have a permissive atmosphere in the 
classroom, and some use the group- 
process method of teaching. 

Several criteria were used in select- 
ing the subject-matter groups which 
were to be compared with the home- 
economics group. It was necessary to 
have comparable numbers of men and 
women, comparable numbers in the 
four different college classes, and com- 
parable methods of instruction in the 
various classrooms. The available 
classes which most nearly met these 
criteria were the classes named above 
in business administration and in edu- 
cation. 

In the business-administration 
classes, work was carried on in a per- 
missive atmosphere in which the stu- 
dents and teacher planned individual 
and group projects and the students 
worked in a self-directed manner at 
their own rates of speed. In the educa- 
tion classes the group-process method 
was used. The procedures included in- 
formal reports, lectures, committee 
work, demonstrations, and individual 
help for students seeking information. 

The students in social-fundamen- 
tals courses planned the objectives 
and course content with teacher guid- 
ance. To provide social experiences, 


five out-of-class functions were sched- 
uled to parallel the class activities for 
the semester. These included an infor- 
mal picnic, a semiformal tea, a formal 
dinner, a formal dance, and a mock 
wedding and reception. The course 
content was based on social usage for 
various occasions, such as introduc- 
tions, entertaining friends, table eti- 
quette, conversation, public courte- 
sies, and various other typical social 
activities. Class procedure included 
informal group discussions, reports, 
lectures, sociodrama, committee work, 
and demonstrations. Films were also 
used. 

To measure the degree of personal 
and social adjustment of students, 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory (Stan- 
ford University Press) was adminis- 
tered as pretest and final test to all par- 
ticipating students in the three sub- 
ject-matter fields. This self-inventory 
instrument consists of 140 questions, 
35 in each of the categories of home, 
health, social, and emotional adjust- 
ments. The reliability coefficients for 
the four measures are reported as .89, 
.80, .89, and .85, respectively. Low 
scores on the test indicate positive 
adjustment. 

As an instrument for measuring the 
social comprehension of the students 
in the social-fundamentals course, the 
Furbay-Schrammel Social Compre- 
hension Test (published by Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia) 
was administered. Among the pioneer 
tests in the field of social behavior, 
this test is made up of 330 items which 
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show the student’s acquaintance with, 
and understanding of, the rules of cor- 
rect behavior. The divisions measure 
social comprehension related to social 
calls, teas, receptions, parties, intro- 
ductions, invitations, table etiquette, 
dress and personal habits, public 
courtesies, correspondence, house 
guests, conversations, travel, funerals, 
dances and balls, courtship, engage- 
ments and weddings, and miscellane- 
ous social situations. The test is inter- 
esting to the student. Since only one 
form is available, the odd-numbered 
questions were used for the pretest 
and the even-numbered items for the 
final test. The total test has a reported 
reliability coefficient of .87, and use of 
the Spearman-Brown formula indi- 
cates that the reliability of each half 
is .77. 

The teachers in the subject-matter 
areas chosen for the experiment were 
asked to explain the proposed study to 
the students, enlisting co-operation in 
the use of the tests during regular 
classroom periods. Students were en- 
couraged to be as objective as possible 
in taking the tests so that results 
would not be obscured by carelessness 
or untruthfulness. Near the end of the 
semester, when students were given 
the results of the pretest, they had an 
opportunity to raise and discuss ques- 
tions about the test. The final test was 
then administered. Scores were treat- 
ed statistically to find out whether real 
gains had been made by the various 
groups and to determine whether stu- 
dents in one subject-matter field had 
made greater gains than students in 
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another field. The ¢ test was used to 
determine significance. 


RESULTS 


Results of the statistical analysis of 
the several tests show the gains made 
by each class on the various adjust- 
ment factors, the comparative gains in 
social comprehension made by men 
and by women, and the comparative 
gains in adjustment made by classes in 
the different subject-matter fields. 

Table 1 shows the gains made by 
various subject-matter groups on the 
adjustment inventory. The results in- 
dicate relatively high mean differences 
with relatively low standard errors. 
With the exception of home and 
health adjustment for women in busi- 
ness and the home adjustment of 
women in education, all the classes 
have critical ratios high enough to in- 
dicate significant gains. 

Statistical significance at less than 
the 1 per cent confidence level is es- 
tablished in the critical ratios of men 
and women in home-economics classes 
for the score increases in home, health, 
social, and emotional adjustment. 

In education classes the critical ra- 
tios for health, social, and emotional 
adjustment for both men and women 
also show significant gains. All these 
exceed the value necessary for confi- 
dence at the 1 per cent level except 
that for men’s health, which exceeds 
the value necessary for significance at 
the 5 per cent level. The ratio for 
men’s home adjustment (2.74) indi- 
cates a significant gain, but the low 
ratio of .41 shows that the gain on this 
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factor made by women students is not 
statistically significant. 

All the score increases for men in 
business classes are significant, where- 
as the ratios for score increases for 
women’s home and health adjustment 
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gains made in social comprehension 
with tabular ¢ values shows that the 
score gains are highly significant for 
both sexes. The ratios, 7.23 for men 
and 11.33 for women, are much higher 
than the tabular values, 2.66 and 2.63, 


TABLE 1 


GAIN MADE BY THREE SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS ON ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
AND GAIN OF HOME-ECONOMICS GROUP ON SOCIAL COMPREHENSION TEST 


MEAN DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SCORES ON 

Group AND 
Factor 


PRETEST AND FINAL TEST 


STANDARD Error 
oF DIFFERENCE 


CRITICAL 
Ratio 


Home economics: 
Number of students 


Emotional 
Total adjustment 


Education: 
Number of students 


Home economics: 
Number of students 
Social comprehension... . 


are below the 2.10 required for signifi- 
cance at the 5 per cent level. The 
ratios for women’s emotional and so- 
cial adjustment scores, 2.96 and 2.75, 
respectively, exceed the value neces- 
sary for significance at the 5 per cent 
level. 

Comparison of the critical ratios for 


necessary for significance at the 1 per 
cent level for the respective groups. 

Table 2 shows the comparative 
gains in adjustment made by the three 
subject-matter groups. In the first sec- 
tion of the table, the difference be- 
tween the mean scores for home-eco- 
nomics and education classes are 
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shown; in the second, the difference be- 
tween home-economicsand businessad- 
ministration ;andin the third, the differ- 
ence between business administration 
and education. Each statistic is the dif- 
ference between the mean scores for the 
two groups which are being compared. 
The asterisk indicates that application 
of the ¢ test has shown that the differ- 
ence is significant at or below the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. 
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whereas home-economics women 
gained over women in education 
classes but not over women in business 
administration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of the study one 
may conclude that social comprehen- 
sion is an important factor in the ad- 
justment progress of college students. 
Similar factors, such as social skills 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS OF THREE SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS 
ON FOUR TYPES OF ADJUSTMENT 


Home Economics 
vs. 
EpucATION 


Business ADMINISTRATION 


Business ADMINISTRATION 
vs. 
EDUCATION 


Home Economics 
vs. 


Men 


1.38 
2.10* 
1.12 
2.69* 


Men 


1.49* 
2.61* 
1.70 

3.45* 
9.34* 


* The difference in adjustment is significant at 5 per cent level of confidence or below. 


The table shows that, in home ad- 
justment, both men and women in 
home-economics classes made signifi- 
cant gains over men and women in 
education classes. In health adjust- 
ment, the gains of the men in home- 
economics classes are greater than 
gains of men in both of the other sub- 
ject-matter fields, but women’s gains 
fall short of significance for any group. 
In social adjustment no group made a 
significant gain over any other group. 
In emotional adjustment men in 
home-economics classes gained sig- 
nificantly over men in education 
and business-administration classes, 


and social experiences, which precede, 
parallel, or follow social comprehen- 
sion are probably equally important 
or even more important. At all events, 
social comprehension, or a combina- 
tion of the factors related to it, makes a 
contribution which is not provided by 
the content of the courses in education 
and business administration repre- 
sented in this study. This conclusion 
points out the importance of recogniz- 
ing the contribution which a course in 
social fundamentals makes to the pro- 
gram of general education and of giv- 
ing it a place of importance in the col- 
lege curriculum. 
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MODIFYING THE ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


ANN MILLER 
Whittier Funior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


pu PROBLEMS exhibited by a 
group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren whose behavior was under ob- 
servation for an extended period of 
time will be outlined here, and the ap- 
proach and techniques which, it is 
felt, were instrumental in modifying 
the types of behavior problems pre- 
sented will be described. 

The antisocial behavior of thirty- 
five mentally retarded children was 
observed and recorded by their spe- 
cial-class teacher for a period of two 
years. The setting for this observation 
was a junior high school where spe- 
cial-education classes for the mentally 
retarded were carried on in a non- 
segregated organization. Nineteen of 
the children were under observation 
for two years, the remainder being 
with the program for only one of the 
years during which the records were 
kept. Test scores and health informa- 
tion were obtained from the school 
psychologist and the school nurse, re- 
spectively. Observations on classroom 
behavior were taken from individual 
case records and from narrative group 
records kept by the class teacher. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
OBSERVED 


Age and intelligence.—Of the thirty- 
five children receiving special educa- 
tion during the two-year period, 
twelve were girls and twenty-three 
were boys. The chronological ages 
ranged from twelve years and three 
months to fifteen years and eight 
months. The mean was fourteen years 
and one month. The mental ages 
ranged from six years and seven 
months to twelve years and one 
month, the average being nine years 
and one month. 

The intelligence quotients for the 
group were obtained from administra- 
tion of the Stanford-Binet (Form L) 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue individual 
tests. The mean intelligence quotient 
was 66.5, with a range from 51 to 79. 
Twenty-five members of the group 
had received their prior school experi- 
ence in regular elementary classes, 
while ten children had attended spe- 
cial classes from Grade I through VI. 

Physical condition—Physical fac- 
tors undoubtedly have a bearing on 
behavior, but it is not possible here to 
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give them any special significance 
since data on other factors equally re- 
sponsible, against which they might be 
weighed, are not available. It is suffi- 
cient for purposes of this article to re- 
port that the group enjoyed a reason- 
ably good state of general health. 

Thirteen of the children showed 
poor muscular co-ordination—a well- 
known concomitant of severe mental 
retardation. 


ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR OBSERVED 


The group of children studied can- 
not be considered atypical in their be- 
havior. The problems underlying their 
behavior are common to many other 
children both retarded and normal. It 
should be stressed that this group does 
not constitute a conglomerate collec- 
tion of ‘‘problem children.” The chil- 
dren were individually selected, tested, 
and diagnosed to determine fitness for 
admission to special classes, the chief 
qualifying factor being deficient men- 
tal ability. 

The listing of antisocial behavior- 
isms culled from two years of group 
records and from individual case rec- 
ords show that the types of antisocial 
behavior and the frequency of occur- 
rence were: disposition to kick and hit 
(17), fighting (16), personality clashes 
(13), name-calling and directed swear- 
ing (13), extreme restlessness (12), 
plus a variety of other kinds of unde- 
sirable behavior occurring fewer than 
ten times each. No comparison was 
made with a.group of “normal” chil- 
dren, and it is probable that only a 
few items would show significant dif- 
ferences between frequency of occur- 
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rence in this group and in a group of 
children of the same ages matched on 
socioeconomic bacground. 

It is interesting that some so-called 
traditional types of behavior were ab- 
sent in this group. For example, Baker 
found in his study that the “mentally 
retarded are prone to fist fights, lying, 
cheating, and truancy.’”? The last 
three types of behavior mentioned by 
Baker did not appear in this particular 
group of children in the two-year pe- 
riod. Only two children, of the total of 
thirty-five, exhibited such extreme 
antisocial behavior as to justify being 
described as incorrigible, and, during 
the time they were observed, none 
was noted as being delinquent. At the 
same time, few, if any, mentally re- 
tarded children are without problems, 
and most of their difficulties are severe 
enough to be accompanied by overt 
antisocial behavior in some form. 


MODIFICATION OF ANTISOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 


The widespread opinion of both 
teachers and laymen that the teachers 
of mentally retarded children must 
possess a disproportionate amount of 
patience constitutes an erroneous idea 
of what is involved in this work. Pa- 
tience can imply passivity, stolidity, 
or, at best, admirable restraint, a sort 
of silent gnashing of the teeth. None 
of these characteristics is desirable in 
attacking the problems involved in 
teaching children of low mental abil- 
ity. 

1 Harry J. Baker, ‘‘Significance of Individual 


Items in Case Work,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XVI (April, 1950), 203. 
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Accepting the child.—Critically im- 
portant is the teacher’s calm, objec- 
tive acceptance of each child, of the 
problems peculiar to his chronological 
age, of the adequacy of his functioning 
at his particular mental age, of his 
physical anomalies, and of his experi- 
ence background derived from his 
home and his school and community 
relationships. Possessed of this at- 
tribute, the teacher will not experi- 
ence trauma at apparently unpro- 
voked rages, pouting spells, or seem- 
ingly irrational destructiveness. Total 
acceptance of the children as they are 
and the ability to maintain one’s own 
equanimity no matter what exigencies 
arise are basic qualities of the teacher 
of mentally retarded children. These 
qualities constitute the foundation on 
which the teacher may develop pro- 
fessionally and meet the challenge of 
the job; for, to paraphrase Olenius, 
these children learn not in spite of us 
but because of us.? 

Substituting success for failure —An 
element common in the lives of all 
these children is failure, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that failure underlies 
much of the antisocial behavior which 
the mentally retarded exhibit. Lurie, 
reporting on a child of low mental 
ability who had failed in school, con- 
cluded that “rebellion [against failure] 
took the form of antisocial behavior.’’* 

The magnitude of the task of in- 

2 Albert Olenius, ‘‘A Total Program for Slow- 


Learners,” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, XXVI (January, 1951), 12. 


Louis Lurie, M.D., ‘Conduct Disorders of 
Intellectually Subnormal Children,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, XCI (March, 1937), 1031. 
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structing these children need not over- 
whelm the teacher if he is able to de- 
lineate his place in the total picture. 
The teacher cannot alter home en- 
vironment, change economic circum- 
stances, or do away with a poor health 
history, but he is in a unique position 
to make a fundamental contribution 
to the modification of individual mal- 
adjustment. He can provide affection, 
security, and recognition and substi- 
tute success for failure. 

Knowing the individual child.— 
Progress toward modification of be- 
havior can be achieved by a thorough 
and continuing knowledge of the indi- 
vidual child. Information can be ob- 
tained from previous school and health 
records, by regular home visits, and 
by individual testing and conferences. 
The mentally retarded child is, in his 
own halting way, growing and de- 
veloping. His needs, interests, and 
aspirations change. New problems 
arise; old problems reassert them- 
selves. There is imperative need for a 
continued awareness of these factors 
if educational planning for him is to 
rectify his maladjustments. 

Providing right classroom atmos- 
phere-—Important to the total plan 
for modifying behavior is the atmos- 
phere of the classroom. There should 
be an informality conducive to main- 
tenance of a minimum standard of be- 
havior, having benign overtones. Here 
the retarded child is recognized and 
secure, comfortable in sensing that he 
is part of whatever activity is under 
way. The appropriate atmosphere is 
in contrast to the disorganized chaos 
frequently mistaken for informality, 
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which may leave the child feeling lost, 
insecure, and undirected. 

Educational procedures.—Three ed- 
ucational procedures at the disposal 
of the teacher may be significantly 
employed as additional techniques in 
modifying undesirable behavior: (1) 
scheduling of classes, (2) providing a 
suitable curriculum, and (3) arranging 
for group activities. 

In a nonsegregated setting, sched- 
uling can do much to improve the in- 
dividual’s group adjustment. For ex- 
ample, children may be placed in regu- 
lar classes in shop, home economics, 
music, and art if they appear to have 
sufficient maturity and poise and the 
required minimum knowledge of tool 
subjects to make the experience satis- 
fying for them. Such identification 
with the general school population 
serves to increase their status and 
their personal feelings of adequacy. 
Also, it gives them experiences that 
more nearly parallel those which they 
will meet in adult life. This phase of 
the child’s program must be carefully 
watched since failure in this area, 
where he is relatively unprotected, 
may have devastating results that 
would not be encountered in the se- 
curity of his special class. 

The special-class curriculum is de- 
signed to increase the child’s skills and 
widen his knowledge, but intrinsically 
it must aim to heighten achievement, 
increase the sense of personal worth, 
build confidence, help the child to re- 
late to moral and social values, and 
make all possible successes no matter 
how limited. 

Group activities, in addition to 
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bringing the child some desirable ex- 
periences, offer particularly the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and the develop- 
ment of initiative. Home-room organ- 
ization, parties, field trips, game peri- 
ods, and dramatization have values in 
addition to their curricular implica- 
tions, and their significance is as com- 
prehensive as learning linear measure 
and how to read traffic signs. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


A major goal in the education of 
mentally retarded children is to help 
them live happy, self-sustaining lives. 
In this regard, no greater service can 
be rendered them than to assist in 
their achievement of an adequate de- 
gree of social adjustment. 

While the children observed here 
exhibited considerable undesirable 
behavior, those types having the more 
serious social consequences, such as 
lying, cheating, truancy, incorrigibil- 
ity, and delinquency, were infrequent- 
ly observed. Within the limits of this 
study, the relation between absence of 
these problems and enrolment in spe- 
cial class is only inferential. However, 
as was indicated earlier in these pages, 
during the time that this observation 
was under way, undeniable success 
was experienced in modifying anti- 
social behavior. 

The methods used here, and other 
plans similarly workable, are needed 
to implement special-class programs, 
inasmuch as acceptable social be- 
havior is a major contribution to so- 
ciety for persons of low mental ability 
and critically influences their other 
contributions. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Supject 


SAME GROUPING of subject 
fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March numbers of the School Review 
that has been used in the cycles of lists 
that have been published for the past 
two decades. The concept of “‘instruc- 
tion” is also the same and includes 
curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and measure- 
ment. In each subject field the list in- 
cludes items published during a period 
of approximately twelve months since 
the preparation of the list appearing 
last year. 


ENGLISH! 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


64. AttporT, Gorpon W. “Reading the 
Nature of Prejudice,”’ Seventeenth Year- 
book of the Claremont College Reading 
Conference, pp. 51-64. Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Claremont College Curriculum 
Laboratory, 1952. 


1 See also Items 466 (Denver Public Schools), 
468 (Dunham), and 485 (Siepman) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the October, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal; 
Item 814 (General Education) in the list appear- 
ing in the December, 1953, issue of the School 
Review; and Item 119 (Grambs) in this list. 
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Gives a brilliant exposé of the root causes 
of prejudice, stereotypes, and untested gen- 
eralizations. 


5. BENS, JoHN H. “The Birth of an Idea,” 


English Journal, XLI (October, 1952), 
415-20. 
Presents in detail a novel method of arous- 


ing tenth-grade students to an awareness of 
the source and inconsistency of their ideas. 


. BoyLan, TERESA (chairman). “Report 


of the Committee on Standards for Col- 
lege Preparatory English,” English 
Leaflet, LII (October, 1952), 77-95. 


Reports recommendations of a committee 
of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, urging emphasis upon content 
in composition and on reading for meaning 
instead of surveys of literature. Also notes 
the importance of relating grammar to ex- 
pression and paragraph development to 
both reading and writing. 


. BRANDENBURG, EARNEST, and NEAL, 


Pattie A. “Graphic Techniques for 
Evaluating Discussion and Conference 
Procedures,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIX (April, 1953), 201-8. 
Offers suggestions for evaluating individual 
participation in group discussion. 


. Burton, Dwicut L. “Experiment in 


Teaching Appreciation of Fiction,” 
English Journal, XLII (January, 1953), 
16-20. 


Reports an experiment in twelfth-grade 
classes undertaken to discover the effect 


Boston University, 
School of Education 
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that teaching by a method emphasizing lit- 
erary technique, creative writing, or a 
theme approach to the reading of short 
stories had on the pupils’ appreciation of 
this literary form. 


. Cowarp, Ann F. “A Comparison of 


Two Methods of Grading English Com- 
positions,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVI (October, 1952), 81-93. 


Compares the whole method with the 
atomistic method of grading essay exami- 
nations in the Fourth General Examination 
for Foreign Service. 


70. Developing Children’s Power of Self- 


expression through Writing. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1952-53 Series, No. 2. Brook- 
lyn 2: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1953. Pp. xii+172. 


Presents, with illustrations from classroom 
work, principles and techniques of teaching 
expressional (creative) writing. 


. DyxeMA, Kari. “Progress in Gram- 


mar,” College English, XIV (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 93-100. 


Reviews the major premises of Fries’s re- 
cent Structure of English, showing its rela- 
tion to past and present viewpoints on 
grammar. 


. Epwarps, MARGARET A. “How Do I 


Love Thee?” English Journal, XLI 
(September, 1952), 335-40. 
Makes a helpful analysis of the types of 


love stories most useful for older and 
younger adolescents. 


. Frres, CHartes C., and KITCHIN, 


ARLEEN T. “American English Gram- 
mar,” in Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Dictionary, pp. 16-20. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. 

Summarizes the combined findings of 


Fries and others concerning the actual 
structure of the English language. 


74. HAEBICH, KATHRYN A. Vocations in 


Fact and Fiction. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953. Pp. ii+64. 
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Furnishes a comprehensive, well-annotated 
list of fiction, biography, and informative 
materials on a wide variety of vocations, 
including those for the handicapped. 


. HEATON, MARGARET M. “The Role of 


Literature in the Reading Program,” 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the Claremont 
College Reading Conference, pp. 81-89. 
Claremont, California: Claremont Col- 
lege Curriculum Laboratory, 1952. 


Explains the role of literature in developing 
social understanding, with constant refer- 
ence to useful books. 


76. HENNINGS, ALICE B. “Teaching an 


‘Idea’ Story,” English Journal, XLII 
(May, 1953), 256-59. 
Gives a concrete example of the approach 


to stories centering on ideas rather than on 
plot. 


. ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 


EncuisH. “Evaluating Ninth Grade 
Themes,” Illinois English Bulletin, XL 
(March, 1953), 1-36. 


Presents twenty ninth-grade themes rang- 
ing from very poor to very good, with 
marks given them by representative high- 
school and <ollege teachers. Supplies com- 
ments which are aimed at greater uniform- 
ity of standards. 


. ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 


ENGLIsH. “Evaluating Twelfth Grade 
Themes,” Illinois English Bulletin, XL 
(April, 1953), 1-50. 

Makes the same analysis for twelfth-grade 
themes as for the ninth-grade themes. 


. INDIANA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 


ENGLIsH. “The Year’s Best Poetry of 
the High School Students of Indiana,” 
Indiana English Leaflet, No. 8 (April, 
1953), 1-16. 

Introduces some clear, concrete, and re- 


strained verses, with illuminating discus- 
sion of standards used in selecting them. 


. JEWETT, ARNO J. Recordings for Teach- 


ing Literature and Language in High 
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School. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1952, No. 19. Pp. iv+72. 


Gives a brief analysis of five hundred re- 
cordings useful in teaching literature and 
language. 


. La Brant, Lov L. “New Bottles for 
New Wine,” English Journal, XLI 
(September, 1952), 341-47. 


Makes a stirring and effective plea for 
English-teaching for today’s world. 


. LEEDS, WILLARD L. “Core Classes in 
Action,” Education, LXXIII (January, 
1953), 273-96. 


Presents, with interpretive comment, a 
comprehensive outline of ninth-grade core 
classes, including English skills, the school 
paper, reading the newspaper, social stud- 
ies, and science—but no literature. 


. McLEnpon, JoNATHON C. “Are Pupils 
Learning the Basic Skills of English?” 
School Review, LXI (April, 1953), 226- 


Reviews evidence of increased proficiency 
in pupils’ use of English over a period of 
years, in addition to achieving other teach- 
ing aims. 


. McNess, Witma. “An Orientation 
Course in Creative Skills for First Year 
Junior High School Students,” Speech 
Teacher, I (November, 1952), 279-87. 


Presents an interesting course on creative 
speech as a twelve-week unit in a course 
involving also creative skills in painting 
and crafts. 


85. May, Mark A., and JENKINSON, 
NELLE LEE. “Developing Interest in 
Reading with Film,” Audio-visual Com- 
munication Review, I (Summer, 1953), 
159-66. Washington: Department of 
Audio-visual Instruction, National Ed- 
ucation Association. 


Tests the relative value of a complete or an 
abridged motivational film in promoting 
reading of the classics. 


86. MIELENZ, Mary L. Developing Writing 


Skills in Secondary Schools. Contribu- 
tions to Education Series, No. 29. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, 1952. Pp. iv+ 
140. 

Presents a comprehensive statement of 
what a University of Nebraska Workshop 
considered necessary in high-school Eng- 
lish (writing, grammar, and mechanics) for 
success in college and in life. 


. MINNEAPOLIS PuBLiIc ScHooLts. Com- 


munication: A Guide to the Teaching of 
Speaking and Writing. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1953. Pp. viiit+-118. 


Gives an overview of the philosophy and 
learning experiences in communication of a 
continuous program from the kindergarten 
through Grade XII. 


. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNAL- 


ism DrREecToRS, CLARENCE W. HAcH 
(chairman). A Course of Study in High 
School Journalism. Osseo, Minnesota: 
Osseo Press, 1953. Pp. 68. 

Provides eleven concrete units and copious 
bibliography for understanding and writing 
the news in journalism classes. 


. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 


ENGLIsH. Censorship and Controversy. 
Report of the Committee on Censor- 
ship of Teaching Materials for Class- 
room and Library, W1Lt1AM R. Woop 
(chairman). Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1953. Pp. 56. 


Presents an excellent statement of issues in 
freedom of speech and press, with the 
Council’s stand on each and the platforms 
of major educational and business organiza- 
tions, together with suggestions for han- 
dling censorship situations. 


. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 


ENGLIsH. Discussion Guide for Teachers 
of English. Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1952. Pp. 118. 
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Presents the pros and cons of controversial 
issues in English-teaching, with specific 
references and quotations and questions 
for the use of discussion groups. 


. PotaK, Frep L. “Television and Lei- 
sure,” Journal of Communication, II 
(November, 1952), 15-25. 


Gives a powerful, if dark, picture of the 
dangers of television if it is not curbed and 
directed toward social good. 


. SAN Francisco UNIFIED ScHoot Dis- 
TRICT. Classroom Practices in the Teach- 
ing of English. San Francisco: San 
Francisco Unified School District, 
1952. 


Clearly illustrates broader teaching units in 
English, with careful attention to skills in- 
corporated into them. 


. SCHRECK, WILLIAM, and GOLDWEBER, 
Leona. “Organizing and Utilizing Pu- 
pil Committees in the Basic Education 
Program,” Education, LXXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 327-30. 


Gives concrete suggestions for teaching the 
technique of committee work. 


. SHERIDAN, Marion C. “A Language 
Arts Program for Secondary Schools,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XXX 
(September—October, 1952), 20-26. 


An excellent overview of the teacher’s job 
of making English-teaching live. 


. SmiTH, Dora V. “The English Lan- 
guage Arts: A Link between Yesterday 
and Tomorrow,” English Journal, 
XLII (February, 1953), 72-79. 


Traces movements from Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s day to the present, which culminated 
in the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish volume, The English Language Arts. 


. SONKE, Dorotuy E. “Growth Experi- 
ence in Theme Writing,” English Jour- 
nal, XLII (May, 1953), 246-50. 

Describes poignantly the growth of a weak 


class and their teacher through self-revela- 
tion in theme-writing. 
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97. THomas, CLEVELAND A. “Exploring 
Language in Senior English,” English 
Journal, XLII (May, 1953), 250-55. 
Presents detailed procedures for teaching 
language as symbolic, with emphasis upon 
reporting and slanting. 

98. WILLARD, CHARLEs B. “Our American 
Folk Tradition: A Unit in American 
Literature,” English Journal, XLII 
(February, 1953), 84-88. 

Describes in detail a unit on folklore 
worked out in an eleventh-grade class. 

. ZOLLINGER, MArRIon. “Developing 
Competence in Writing,” English Jour- 
nal, XLI (October, 1952), 411-15. 


Offers a plan used in junior and senior high 
schools to improve the content, organiza- 
tion, and technical skills in all subjects. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


RoBErt E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Regular departments in periodicals, 
such as “Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies,” have not been included in 
this list. Similarly omitted to save 
space are items cited in “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment” in this 
journal for November, 1953. 


100. ANDERSON, Howarp R., and Cum- 
mincs, Howarp H. The UN Declara- 
tion of Human Rights: A Handbook for 
Teachers. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1951, No. 12. Pp. 32. 


Annotates each article of the Declaration 
and suggests responsibilities for schools in 
teaching human rights. 


2See also Item 579 (Taba) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the May, 1953, 
issue of the School Review, and Items 527 
(Spieske) and 542 (Kandel) in the list appearing 
in the October, 1953, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. 
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101. ANDREWS, KENNETH R. The Case Meth- 


od of Teaching Human Relations and 
Administration: An Interim Statement. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+272. 


A detailed discussion of materials and 
techniques for teaching human relations in 
the Harvard Business School. Useful for 
teachers of similar courses on the iunior- 
college level. 


. BapGER, Wrtt1aM V. “Aspects of Crea- 
tive Questioning in the Social Sci- 
ences,” Social Studies, XLIV (April, 
1953), 139-42. 


Describes conditions of successful teaching 
through the “case method’? and treats 
briefly methods of discussion and of evalua- 
tion. 


. Barp, Harry. Teachers and the Com- 
munity: An In-service Program in Ac- 
tion. Intergroup Education Pamphlet 
No. 7. New York: National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 1952. Pp. 54. 


Describes the Baltimore Community 
Study Program. 


. BRADLEY, Putttrps. “Fitting the Social 
Studies to the Classroom: An Experi- 
mental Approach,” Social Education, 
XVII (March, 1953), 104-7. 


Describes a graduate program in political 
science for social-studies teachers; staffed 
by the subject-matter group with co-opera- 
tion from members of the University of 
Michigan College of Education. 


105. Bracpon, Henry W. “The College 


Entrance Board Social Studies Test,” 
Social Education, XVI (December, 
1952), 369-72. 


Describes a “‘cram-proof” test focused on 
understanding of United States history and 
terms and concepts basic thereto. Recom- 
mends use of an essay examination in 
American history for advanced placement 
in college. 


. BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. “Education 
for Intergroup Relations,”’ School and 


Society, LXXVII (January 31, 1953), 
70-76. 

Reviews critically the most important lit- 
erature since 1950. 


. Eckert, GreorG, and 


Otto-Ernst (editors). Deutschland- 
Frankreich Europa: Die Deutsch-Fran- 
zdsische Verstindigung und der Ge- 
schichtsunterricht. Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many: Verlag fiir Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft, 1953. Pp. 144. 


Contains interesting materials on the 
agreements between French and German 
historians and history teachers on pre- 
viously disputed points of European his- 
tory and on the conference which resulted 
in this consensus. 


. Eppy, G. Norman. “A Social Science 


Program in General Education,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, XXIII 
(Spring, 1953), 99-109. 

Describes a ‘“human-relations’’ course 
which stresses ‘‘external integration’’ (cor- 


relation) with general courses in other 
fields. 


. ENTIN, Jack W. “Public Opinion in a 


Social Studies Test Tube,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVII (May, 1953), 215-16, 219. 
Describes the use of simulated congres- 


sional procedures to study current issues in 
a high-school class in United States history. 


. FERRELL, FRANCES HunTER. “Devel- 


oping Leisure-Time Activities through 
the History Class,” Illinois Education, 
XLI (January, 1953), 168-69. 

The use of historical novels, stamps, radio 


and television programs, and _ historical 
trips is discussed briefly. 


. FERRELL, FRANCES HUNTER. “Inter- 


preting Social-Studies Materials in 
Grades Ten to Fourteen,” Improving 
Reading in All Curriculum Areas, pp. 
183-87. Edited by Writr1am S. Gray. 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 76. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. 
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Tells how to use historical documents, 
newspapers, periodicals, fiction, biography, 
and travel-books. 


. FINEGOLD, WILLIAM, and FINKEL- 


STEIN, MILTon. “U.N.-ifying the Mod- 
ern History Course,” Social Education, 
XVII (January, 1953), 17-19. 
Describes a study of the United Nations 
used to give focus to the study of major 
recent historical problems. 


. B., and HAINEs, MIL- 


LICENT. ‘Social Studies in the Curricu- 
lum,” Social Education, XVI (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 302-14, 318. 


Reviews some of the most important books 
and articles in the field for 1951-52. 


. FiscHER-GALATI, STEPHEN A. “The 


Teaching of History in the Schools of 
Rumania,” School and Society, LXXVI 
(November 15, 1952), 308-10. 


Indicates that the Communist distortion of 
historical instruction is most marked in the 
treatment of recent history and especially 
of Rumanian relations to Russia. 


. GALL, Morris. “Teaching American 


History through Novels,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVII (April, 1953), 156-58. 
Describes the use of novels, biographies, 


and plays and appends list of such writings 
useful in high-school classes. 


. Geschichtsunterricht in einer sich wan- 


delnden Welt: Ein Beitrag zur inter- 
nalen Verstindigung. Brunswick, Ger- 
many: Internationale Schulbuchinsti- 
tut, 1953. Pp. 32. 


Full of ‘‘revisionist”’ history for both Euro- 
pean and non-European countries. Illus- 
trated with pictures from American and 
other textbooks. 


. GIANELLO, LEonctIo. La ensefianza de 


la historia en la Argentina. Mexico, 
D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
graffa e Historia, 1951. Pp. viii+121. 
Describes materials and methods of teach- 


ing in Argentina. Includes a documentary 
appendix and a thorough bibliography. 


118. 


122. 
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GortTz, RACHEL MARSHALL. Visual 
Aids for the Public Service. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1953. 
Pp. 90. 

A handbook describing types of visual 
aids, their uses, and their limitations, with 
special reference to governmental proc- 
esses. 


. GRAMBS, JEAN D. Group Processes in 


Intergroup Education. Intergroup Pam- 
phlet No. 6. New York: National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
Pp. 82. 

Stresses the use of group dynamics to help 
reduce stereotypes and prejudiced feelings. 


. Gross, RicHarp E. “Pupil Views on 


Teacher Opinions in Controversial 
Areas,” School and Society, LXXVI 
(November 8, 1952), 295-98. 

Students suggest “guideposts’’ for teach- 


ers’ expression of opinion in class discus- 
sions of controversial issues. 


. Gross, RicHArpD E. “Evaluative Prac- 


tices in United States History Classes,”’ 
Social Studies, XLIV (January, 1953), 
23-26. 


Describes current practices and laments 
failure of teachers to include evaluation of 
attainment of long-range objectives and to 
agree on specifics of content and empha- 
sis. 


Gross, RrcHarp E. “Aims for Ameri- 
can History in an Era of Crisis,” Social 
Education, XVII (October, 1953), 257- 
60. 


Attempts to show teachers of United States 
history how to make their aims “func- 
tional.’’ 


. Hastincs, Puttip K. “Politics Labora- 


tory—1952,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XXIV (January, 1953), 12-16, 55. 


Tells how college students, using the 
methods of historical and content analysis, 
of case histories, of panel-interviewing, and 
of public-opinion polling, made a commu- 
nity study as part of their introduction to 
the social sciences. 
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124. Katz, Josepu. “The Political and Eco- 130. Kistter, CHARLEs E. “Map Study and 


nomic Beliefs of Student-Teachers in 
the Social Studies,” Social Studies, 
XLIV (April, 1953), 142-45. 


In a group of Canadian student teachers, 
“there is present a measure of idealism and 
of ethical position which can preclude a 
realistic appraisal of the social and eco- 
nomic concepts with which they are deal- 
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. KENwortHY, LEONARD S. Studying the 
UN and Specialized Agencies. 
Studying the World Series. Brooklyn: 
The author (% Brooklyn College), 
1953. Pp. 44. 


Discusses problems of teaching about the 
United Nations on several levels and lists 
appropriate printed materials and films. 


. Kenwortuy, LEONARD S. Studying the 
U.S.S.R. Brooklyn: The author (% 
Brooklyn College), 1952. Pp. 40. 


Presents a partially annotated list of books 
pamphlets, articles, films, and filmstrips 


. KEoHANE, RoBErt E. “The Challenge 
of the Gifted Student in the Junior 
College,” The Councilor, XIV (April, 
1953), 4-10. Chicago: Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies (Charles R. 
Monroe, editor, % Chicago Teachers 
College). 


Describes both acceleration and enrich- 
ment for students from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. 


. KEoHANE, RosBert E. “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment,” School 
Review, LXI (November, 1953), 443- 
56. 


Discusses some foreign educational devel- 
opments, communism in schools, educa- 
tion in world affairs, and recent materials 
in the social studies. 


. Kipp, Joun W. “Social Science or So- 
cial Studies,” Social Education, XVII 
(May, 1953), 207-8, 213. 


Tells why he takes issue with the usage 
argued for by Edgar B. Wesley. 


Examination,” Social Education, XVI 
(November, 1952), 325-28. 


Describes a method of map-study and three 
examination techniques which make map- 
study thorough and relatively easy for his- 
tory students and for their teachers. 


. Kier, Loretta E. “Social Studies for 


” 


the New Japan,” Social Education, 
XVI (December, 1952), 356-58, 360. 


Describes processes and results of Ameri- 
can-Japanese social-studies workshops at 
Tokyo and Hiroshima in 1951-52. 


. Morrat, MAurRicE P., and Ricu, 


STEPHEN G. “The Place of Local His- 
tory in Modern Education,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XX VI (October, 
1952), 79-88. 

Makes practical suggestions to enable 


teachers to use local history materials 
effectively. 


. Monroe, Cuartes R. (editor). “The 


Citizenship Project in Illinois,” The 
Councilor, XIV (November, 1953). Chi- 
cago: Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies (Charles R. Monroe, editor, 
% Chicago Teachers College). 

A special issue which discusses specific citi- 
zenship projects in elementary and high 
schools in Illinois. 


. SAVERS, CHARLES G., JR. “Blood 


Transfusion in Room 223,” Social 
Studies, XLIII (October, 1952), 227- 
29. 

Describes honestly the effect on student 


motivation of a problem-solving technique 
in a high-school class in world history. 


. SCHULTZ, FRANK G. “Horse Sense and 


Buggy Economics,” School and Society, 
LXXVII (June 13, 1953), 372-75. 


Reviews the reasons for ‘economic illiter- 
acy’’ and what is being done about it in 
progressive American schools. 


. SERVIss, TREVOR K. “Freedom To 


Learn: Censorship in Learning Mate- 
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rials,” Social Education, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 65-70. 

Describes existing safeguards in the writing 
of school textbooks. 


. SHANNON, D. A. “Facts, Dates, and 
History,” Teachers College Record, LIV 
(December, 1952), 159-64. 


Emphasizes the need for analysis and his- 
torical method, as well as narrative, in 
high-school and college history courses. 


. STEWART, Donatp H., and Brown, 
Ratpu A. “The Teacher and the Social] 
Studies: Part V. The Social Studies 
Teacher and American History,” Social 
Studies, XLIII (December, 1952), 317- 
25. 

Contains many excellent suggestions for 
broadening the subject horizon of the 
teacher of United States history. 


. SULLIVAN, RICHARD E. “Toward a Re- 
construction of the General History 
Course,” Journal of General Education, 
VII (January, 1953), 146-56. 


Argues for a college general-history course 
which teaches what a civilization is and 
which concentrates upon origins, persisting 
institutions and traditions, growth to ma- 
turity, and recent faltering of the basic 
patterns of Western Christian civilization. 


. Topp, Lewis Paut (editor). “Econom- 
ic Education,” Social Education, XVII 
(November, 1953), 295-360. 


Contains articles of basic importance on 
content and methods of economic educa- 
tion from the elementar: schoo] through 
the junior college. 


. VERHAGE, WILLIAM. “Political Econ- 
omy in General Education: A Two- 
Year Sequence at Boston University,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XXIV 
(March, 1953), 127-34. 


Describes a course which stresses discus- 
sion of both theory and cases, using both 
historical and contemporary institutional 
materials and integrated by the use of ma- 
jor themes. 
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142. WEINBERG, MEYER. “Evaluating So- 


cial Science General Education,” Jun- 
tor College Journal, XXIII (December, 
1952), 208-14. 


Describes the work and partial results of 
the social-science committee of the Co- 
operative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education. 


. WILLiIAMs, Jay. “Problems and Ameri- 


can History,” Social Education, XVII 
(October, 1953), 266-67, 270. 


Indicates how primary sources recently 
available in “‘paper-backs’’ make possible 
the use of a “‘problems’’ (or ‘‘issues’’) ap- 
proach in the teaching of United States his- 


tory. 


. YouNG, “Some Problems of 


Inter-disciplinary Courses in the Social 
Sciences,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, VII (April, 1953), 201-8. 
Describes content and methods of a course 
‘integrating’? psychological, sociological, 
and anthropological content. 


. ZAFRA, CARLOS DE, JR. “Nine Desir- 


able Features of a Good Social-Studies 
Department,” Clearing House, XXVII 
(November, 1952), 134-37. 


A good analysis of how to do the social- 
education job as a group. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Epna E. EIsEN 
Kent State University 


. ANDERZHON, Mamie L. “Geographic 


Field Work in Community Study for 
Junior High Level,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LI (November, 1952), 325-32. 

Describes a study of the postal service of a 


community as one way of developing stu- 
dents’ ability to do geographic thinking. 


. BRoomME, VERDA. “Activity in High 


School World Geography,” Journal of 
Geography, LI (December, 1952), 376- 
80. 
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Presents an outline developed by students 
and teacher of what should be included in 
the study of a particular political unit and 
explains the committee method of conduct- 
ing the study. 


. CHESTANG, Ennis L. “Some Observa- 
tions on Introductory College Geogra- 
phy in the United States,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (March, 1953), 109-14. 


Reports the findings obtained from ques- 
tionnaires inquiring into the nature of in- 
troductory course organization and mate- 
rials. 


. COULTER, JOHN WESLEY. “The Impor- 
tance of Human Geography in Second- 
ary Education Today,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (September, 1953), 
250-53. 

Explains why it is essential that the proper 
authorities be called upon to take action to 
remedy the serious educational gap result- 
ing from failure to provide knowledge of 
geography to our young people. 


. GOODMAN, MARIE CLECKNER. “Recent 
Maps of Interest to Teachers of Geog- 


raphy,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(March, 1953), 116-24. 


Reviews new domestic and readily avail- 
able foreign maps providing data on such 
subjects as disease, agriculture, conserva- 
tion, transportation, travel, and physical 
features. 


. GRIFFIN, Paut F. “Secondary School 
Geography and the Needs of Our 
Times,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(February, 1953), 60-67. 

Considers weaknesses existing in many 
geography curriculums and outlines a more 
vital and meaningful type of geographic 
program. 


. Grirrin, Paut F. “A Geographer 
Looks at the Social Studies,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, IV (June, 1953), 
131-34. 

Points out some of the problems and bar- 
riers brought into focus in correlated pro- 
grams of several disciplines. 


153. Koun, C. F. “Through the Soles of 


Your Boots,” NEA Journal, XLII 
(February, 1953), 85-86. 

Points out three areas of emphasis in ge- 
ography-teaching in high school and indi- 
cates effective teaching methods. 


. LAINE, OLIVER H. “Who Says That 


Geography Isn’t Practical?” Journal of 
Geography, LII (May, 1953), 210-15. 


Describes the experience of a co-operative 
effort of geography students to assist in a 
local planning program. 


. MAXFIELD, O. ORLAND. “Principles: 


An Approach to Economic Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, LII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 25-32. 


Presents a plea for formulation of prin- 
ciples and gives examples of generalizations 
which frequently are applicable in geo- 
graphic study. 


. MEYER, ALFRED H. “College Geogra- 


phy and Community Planning,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, LII (April, 1953), 
147-61. 

Describes the way a community and a 


geography staff and students participated 
in a planning project. 


. MILLER, G. J. “Rest and Rust,” Jour- 


nal of Geography, LI (December, 1952), 
353-64. 


Discusses changes and growth in the devel- 
opment of geographic education and shows 
the contribution of geographic education to 
world understanding. 


. Ormond, Grace. “Geography in the 


High School,” Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, XXX (May, 1953), 348-49. 

Calls attention of both educators and ge- 
ographers to the need for a satisfactory 
program of geography in secondary grades. 


. PoRocuntiAk, P. “Need for Orientation 


Units in High School Geography,” 
Journal of Geography, LII (May, 1953), 
191-96. 
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Reports conclusions reached from a survey 
of pupil readiness, teacher preparation, in- 
tegrated courses, and current textbooks. 


. RENNER, GEORGE T., and REITH, JOHN 
W. “We Are Overlooking Geogra- 


phy,” NEA Journal, XLII (October, ' 


1953), 436-37. 


Examines explanations frequently given 
for inadequate provision for geographic 
education in schools of higher learning. 


. SMITH, VALENE L. “Travel Geography 
Courses for a New Field,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (February, 1953), 68- 


Describes a program designed to develop a 
sounder base for appreciation of travel ex- 
periences. 


SCIENCE 
WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 
. ANDERSON, KENNETH E. “Improving 
Science Teaching through Realistic Re- 
search,” Science Education, XXXVII 
(February, 1953), 55-61. 


Presents suggestions for organizing re- 
search in science education. 


. AsHBy, Lyte W. “Is the Greatest 
Thing in Science in Danger?” Science 
Teacher, XX (October, 1953), 221-24, 
262-63. 


Lists activities in the current American 
scene which suggest that the scientific 
method may ultimately come under attack. 


. Bianc, Sam S. “Vitalizing the Class- 
room—Pictorial Materials,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIII (February, 
1953), 150-53. 


Presents criteria for the selection of pic- 
tures and suggestions for their effective 
use. 


. Bianc, Sam S. “Vitalizing the Class- 
room—Slides, Film Strips, and Films,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIII 
(April, 1953), 255-58. 


[February 


Discusses the values of the aids mentioned 
in the title and gives some suggestions upon 
their use in the classroom. 


. Broom, SAMUEL W. “Science Provi- 


sions for the Rapid Learner: Sym- 
posium,” Science Teacher, XX (Sep- 
tember and October, 1953), 161-63, 
182-84, 243-46. 

Concrete suggestions on how to provide for 
the rapid learner are presented by science 
teachers in many school systems. 


. BoEck, CLARENCE H. “Try the Induc- 


tive Approach,” Science Teacher, XX 
(October, 1953), 236-37, 260. 


Describes the use of an inductive approach 
in the teaching of high-school chemistry. 
The method is easily applied to other sci- 
ence subjects. 


. BRANDWEIN, PaAut F. “Developed Ap- 


titude in Science and Mathematics,” 
Science Teacher, XX (April, 1953), 111- 
14. 

This article deals with the selection and 
training of future scientists. The hypothe- 
sis is based on continuing observation of 
some four hundred students. 


. BURMEISTER, Mary A. “Behavior In- 


volved in the Critical Aspects of Scien- 
tific Thinking,” Science Education, 
XXXVI (December, 1952), 259-63. 


Describes the methods used to identify the 
skills and steps in scientific thinking and 
presents an outline of the behaviors in- 
volved in scientific thinking. 


. BURMEISTER, MARy A. “The Construc- 


tion and Validation of a Test To Meas- 
ure Some of the Inductive Aspects of 
Scientific Thinking,” Science Educa- 
tion, XXXVII (March, 1953), 131-40. 
Describes a method of constructing and 


validating a test of the inductive aspects of 
scientific thinking. 


. Compton, CHARLES A. “On the Scien- 


tific Method,” School Science and Math- 
ematics, LIII (May, 1953), 372-74. 
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Criticizes the general viewpoint expressed 
in many articles on the scientific method. 


. Curtis, Francis D. “Basic Principles 
of Science Teaching,” Science Teacher, 
XX (March) 1953), 55-59, 77. 


Discusses twelve basic principles which 
provide a guide for effective teaching of 
science. 


. EISMAN, FREDERICK B. “Laboratory 
Manuals and Workbooks,” Science 
Teacher, XX (April, 1953), 116-17, 139. 


Describes the defects in commonly used 
manuals and proposes ways of improving 
laboratory procedures and records. 


. GRANT, CHARLOTTE L. “Can a Single 
Course in the Biological Sciences Fill 
the Dual Objectives of General Educa- 
tion and Training of Future Scien- 
tists?” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIII (April, 1953), 287-90. 


Presents statistics on enrolment in biology, 
a list of objectives, and trends in the or- 
ganization of courses. 


. Hurp, Paut DEH. “The Case against 
High School Physics,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIII (June, 1953), 
439-49, 


Discusses the falling enrolment in physics 
and the reports of various committees con- 
cerning the teaching of physics from 1894 
to 1946. 


. InpE, AARON J. “Learning the Scien- 
tific Method through the Historical 
Approach,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (November, 1953), 637-43. 


Describes methods used in various schools 
in which the history-of-science approach is 
employed to develop a better understand- 
ing of scientific method. 


. IrntsH, E. EuGene. “A Determination 
of Materials Dealing with Soil Conser- 
vation and Suitable for Integration into 
Courses of High School Science for Gen- 
eral Education,” Science Education, 
XXXVII (March, 1953), 84-99. 


178. 


179. 


111 


Describes the need for conservation educa- 
tion, the role of the school in providing it, 
and an outline of suitable materials. 


JACOBSON, WILLARD J. “Science Edu- 
cation and the Development of Abili- 
ties To Cope with Problematic Life Sit- 
uations,” Science Education, XXXVII 
(April, 1953), 172-82. 


Describes various methods of developing 
the ability to cope with problematic situa- 
tions, with special emphasis upon the ways 
in which science may contribute. 


McGoNNAGLE, WARREN J. “New De- 
velopments in Atomic Energy,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIII (March, 
1953), 187-98. 


Discusses the program used to stimulate 
exploration of sources of uranium, the ap- 
plication of nuclear power in ships and 
power plants, the experimental breeder, 
and comparisons with other sources of 
energy. 


. Mack, JoserH A. “The High School 


Physics Laboratory Manual,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (October 
and November, 1952), 562-72, 641-48. 
Studies existing laboratory manuals to find 
experiments considered basic by the au- 
thors and to discover trends in the content 
of manuals during the past twenty years. 


. MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN. “How 


To Use the Textbook in Science Teach- 
ing,” School Science and Mathemaiics, 
LIII (November, 1953), 593-600. 


Discusses sources of difficulty in textbooks 
and ways to overcome these difficulties. 


. PETERSON, ORVAL L. “The Scientific 


Method—Its Use at Various Levels of 
Science and Science Teaching,” Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, XIV (December, 
1952), 215-16. 

Describes the various levels of scientific 


thinking and lists techniques which may be 
employed to encourage it. 
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. REINER, WiittiAM B. “Needed Re- 


search in Evaluation in Science Teach- 
ing,” Science Education, XXXVII 
(February, 1953), 61-69. 

Identifies problems in need of investigation 


and suggests testing techniques which may 
be used to solve them. 


. Ruttepce, James A. “Some Oppor- 


tunities in Chemistry for Problem 
Solving,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (November, 1953), 605-7. 
Describes methods of using the chemistry 


laboratory to give training in problem- 
solving. 


. SCHENBERG, SAMUEL. “High School 


Science in the Post War Years,” Science 
Teacher, XX (February, 1953), 9-11, 
28. 

Traces the trend in enrolment in science 


classes and discusses the effectiveness of the 
program now offered. 


. SULLIVAN, H. M. “Care, Use and Re- 


pair of Laboratory Equipment,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIII (April, 
1953), 259-63. 


The writer, who is associated with one of 
the largest manufacturers of laboratory 
apparatus, gives many useful suggestions 
concerning the care of this equipment. 


. WAREHAM, RICHARD T. “The Prepara- 


tion of School Science Textbook Manu- 
scripts,” Science Teacher, XX (April, 
1953), 119, 143-44. 


Gives suggestions for the preparation of 
manuscripts to would-be authors. 


. WEAVER, ELBERT C. “Projects for Sci- 


ence Fairs,” Science Teacher, XX (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 17-18. 


Lists projects and gives suggestions for 
making exhibits meaningful. 


. WotrE, “Future Supply of Sci- 


ence and Mathematics Students,” Sci- 
ence Teacher, XX (September, 1953), 
157-60, 210. 


Compares the present supply of scientists 
with the school and college populations to 
determine whether future needs will be 
met. Discusses methods to attract more 
bright students to enter the field of science. 


. WoopBuRN, JoHN H. “Visual Aids— 


and the Problem-solving Type of 
Teaching Exercise,” Science Teacher, 
XX (September, 1953), 167-69. 


Describes how teachers may make 2 inch 
by 2 inch slides and use them to raise prob- 
lems and provide data for solving problems. 


MATHEMATICS 
GEORGE E. HAWKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 


191. 


College, La Grange, Illinois 


ADLER, RutTH, and PETERS, Max. 
“General Mathematics and the Core 
Curriculum,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (March, 1953), 171-77. 


Summarizes the content of a mathematics 
course used in a ninth-grade core program 
and gives some evaluation of the course. 


. Ayre, H. GLenn. “Can a Single Course 


194. 


in Mathematics or the Sciences Fill the 
Dual Objectives of Genera] Education 
and Training of Future Specialists?” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIII 
(February, 1953), 107-13. 

Discusses nature of a course intended for 


general education and some of the problems 
involved in offering it. 


. BAUMGARTNER, REUBEN A. “A Mathe- 


matics Curriculum for the Gifted,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIII 
(March, 1953), 207-13. 


Discusses types of courses offered for su- 
perior students in several schools. 


BENNETT, Howarp C. “A Graphical 
Method Useful in Solving Certain 
Algebraic and Trigonometric Inequali- 
ties,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(February, 1953), 82-85. 
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Presents an effective method for solving 
conditional inequalities. 


. BRANDES, Louts GRANT. “Using Recre- 
ational Mathematics Materials in the 
Classroom,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (May, 1953), 326-29. 


Summarizes a questionnaire study of the 
uses made of recreations in mathematics 
classes and teacher opinions regarding their 
effectiveness. A bibliography of books on 
recreations is included. 


. Brown, CLAUDE H. The Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 388. 


A textbook concerned with the application 
of educational theory to teaching prob- 
lems. Discusses objectives, content, class- 
room management, testing, and reading 
problems. 


. CARLTON, CARL J. “Mathematics in 
the Skilled Trades,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (January, 1953), 8-13, 


Presents applications of mathematics in a 
few of the skilled trades in which it is fun- 
damental. 


. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Pi and Prob- 
ability,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(February, 1953), 65-66, 70. 


Explains some interesting methods based 
on probability of deriving the value of Pi. 


. Crarr, H. S. “The Laws of Algebra and 
Modern Algebras,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIII (January, 1953), 
29-33. 


Describes several types of number systems 
in which one or more of the commonly ac- 
cepted laws of operations do not hold. 


. Doves, IRvinG ALLEN. “The Science of 
Teaching Mathematics,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (March, 1953), 157-66. 


Summarizes several studies concerned with 


the teaching of mathematics in order to 
provide a sound basis for methodology. 


201. EAGte, E. L. “The Decimal Point and 


Slide Rule Answers,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (December, 1952), 572- 

Explains an unusual method for placing the 
decimal point in computation using the 
slide rule. 


. EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE INDUS- 


TRIAL MATHEMATICS Society, DE- 
TROIT, MicutcAan. “The Increasing Im- 
portance of Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVI (January, 1953), 
3-7. 

Gives illustrations of occupational oppor- 
tunities requiring competence in mathe- 
matics and points out some of our present 
deficiencies. 


. FEHR, Howarp F. “Using Algebra in 


Teaching Geometry,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (December, 1952), 561- 
66. 

Gives examples of the use of algebra in 
geometric proofs and points out the under- 
lying assumptions. 


. FEHR, Howarp F. “General Ways To 


Identify Students with Scientific and 
Mathematical Potential,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (April, 1953), 230-34. 


Discusses ten traits characteristic of stu- 
dents gifted in science and in mathematics. 


. Hartunc, Maurice L. “High School 


Algebra for Bright Students,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVI (May, 1953), 
316-21, 325. 


Describes a course which emphasizes un- 
derstanding some of the ways of analyzing, 
interpreting, and summarizing data and 
their implicit relations. 


. Irvin, LEE. “The Organization of In- 


struction in Arithmetic and Basic 
Mathematics in Selected Secondary 
Schools,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(April, 1953), 235-40. 

Summarizes a research study designed to 
assist in improving nontraditional courses 
in mathematics. 
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207. Jounson, Donovan A. “Let’s Do 


Something for the Gifted in Mathe- 
matics,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(May, 1953), 322-25. 


Suggests ways by which schools may pro- 
vide for training of gifted pupils. 


. The Learning of Mathematics—Its The- 
ory and Practice. Twenty-first Year- 
book of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. Washington: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 1953. Pp. x+356. 


Discusses drill, transfer of training, prob- 
lem-solving, concept-formation, motiva- 
tion, sensory learning, and other topics. 


. Lroyp, Danie B. “Ultra-curricular 
Stimulation for the Superior Student,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVI (Novem- 
ber, 1953), 487-89. 


Makes practical suggestions for meeting 
the needs of superior pupils in mathemat- 
ics. 

. MANHEIMER, WALLACE. A “Logical 
Symbolism for Proof in Elementary 
Geometry,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (April, 1953), 246-52. 


Illustrates the use of logical symbolism in 
proofs in plane geometry and discusses its 
advantages. 


. MESERVE, Bruce E. “Using Geometry 
in Teaching Algebra,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (December, 1952), 567- 
71, 


Illustrates how the interdependence of alge- 
bra and geometry may be used to improve 
the presentation and understanding of both 
subjects in terms of fundamental mathe- 
matical concepts. 


. MESERVE, Bruce E. “The University 
of Illinois List of Mathematical Com- 
petencies,” School Review, LXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 85-92. 

Describes projects in which attempts are 


made to define and to measure competen- 
cies in mathematics. 


[February 


213. MESERVE, Bruce E. “Topology for 


Secondary Schools,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (November, 1953), 
465-74. 

Illustrates some of the properties of topol- 
ogy and suggests their use in interesting 
superior pupils in mathematics and in em- 
phasizing the importance of this funda- 
mental mathematical concept. 


. Jo McKeEsy. “Motivating 


the Study of Solid Geometry through 
the Use of Mineral Crystals,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 743-48. 

Explains what the teacher of solid geom- 
etry should know about mineral crystals in 
order to use them for purposes of motiva- 
tion. 


. Rees, Mina. “Modern Mathematics 


and the Gifted Student,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (October, 1953), 401-6. 


Discusses some types of jobs available to 
able students trained in mathematics. 


. REEVE, WILLIAM Davin. “The Place of 


Mathematics in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIII (April, 1953), 273-85. 


Discusses nature and purpose of mathe- 
matics and values to be derived from its 
study. 


. REEVE, WILLIAM Davin. “The Future 


of Mathematics Education in the Sec- 
ondary School,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIII (November, 1953), 
611, 635-36. 

Discusses traditional attacks on high- 
school mathematics courses and gives sug- 
gestions for strengthening the teaching of 
these courses. 


. Ring, T. E. “Integration in the Teach- 


ing of Trigonometry in the Secondary 
School,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (November, 1953), 64449. 
Makes several suggestions for unifying 


content from arithmetic, algebra, and ge- 
ometry in the study of trigonometry. 
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Engineering,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (January, 1953), 14-17. 


Illustrates how basic mechanical processes 
can be described and formulated mathe- 
matically by examples selected from the 
field of ride and suspension engineering for 
automobiles. 


. Utricu, James F. “The Case for the 
Syllogism in Plane Geometry,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVI (May, 1953), 
311-15, 325. 

Outlines a plan for introducing the course 
in plane geometry through a study of syl- 
logisms and then making the transition to 
the mathematical form of proof as an aid in 
understanding deductive proof. 


. WuHITMAN, Sot. “Equipment for Dem- 
onstrating Continuity in Geometry,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIII 
(January, 1953), 34-38. 


Gives examples of inexpensive apparatus 
for demonstrating geometry in action. 


. Witson, Jack D. “Trends in Geome- 
try,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(February, 1953), 67-70. 

Effectively discusses the two major objec- 
tives of the course in plane geometry and 


mentions two large-scale experimental] pro- 
grams that are getting started. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


FRANCIS F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


. ANDERSSON, THEODORE. “The Yale- 
Barnard Conference on the Teaching of 
French,” French Review, XXVI (De- 
cember, 1952), 121-28. 


Reports the findings of this conference and 
its research committees on French in the 
elementary schools, linguistically gifted 
children, teacher preparation, audio-visual 
aids, test development, high school-college 
relations, and public relations. 


219. SCHILLING, ROBERT. “Mathematics in 224. BABcock, Epna E. “Foreign Languages 


in a Changing Curriculum,” Hispania, 
XXXV (November, 1952), 431-32. 
Implies a need for certain changes in the 


public school program in light of current 
social realities. 


. BLAYNE, THORNTON C., and Kaut- 


FERS, WALTER V. “College Entrance 
Requirements and the High Schools,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVII 
(April, 1953), 195-97. 


Faces the declining enrolment in foreign 
languages in secondary schools with recog- 
nition of the difficulties in counseling high- 
school pupils. 


. BorcLumM, GEORGE P. “Lest Science 


Explode in Our Face,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (November, 
1952), 315-19. 

A variety of audio-visual techniques of 
teaching are integrated around certain 
guiding principles. 


. Coun, Jack. “The Implications of the 


Current World Situation for Foreign 
Language Instruction,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (December, 
1952), 402-4. 


Recognizes the need for auxiliary languages 
throughout the world and recommends 
that these languages be taught for the pri- 
mary purpose of communicating basic hu- 
man needs. 


. Datey, Mary E. “Language 8 at the 


North Syracuse High School,” His- 
pania, XXXV (November, 1952), 437- 
40 (also in Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII [January, 1953], 38-41). 

Describes one of a series of units, at the 


junior high school level, designed to create 
interest in foreign languages and cultures. 


. DUNKEL, Harorp B. ‘Foreign Lan- 


guages on the March Again,” School 
Review, LXI (January, 1953), 3-6. 
Comments on the potentialities for both 
good and ill in the Modern Language As- 
sociation’s three-year inquiry. 
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230. FoRsHEIT, SAMUEL. “Conversation 


through Reading,” French Review, 
XXVI (February, 1953), 299-303. 


Resolves the problem of reading versus 
conversation by using materials read as a 
basis for conversation. 


. FORSHEIT, SAMUEL. “Language in the 
Core Curriculum,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXV (September, 1953), 13-15. 


Proposes alternate ‘‘core’”’ courses for the 
linguistically gifted and for the less gifted 
who may still profit from study of the cul- 
ture of a foreign country and its influence 
on American life. 


. Furness, Epna L. “Historical Back- 
ground of Audition Testing of Span- 
ish,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1953), 23-27. 


Summarizes representative Spanish audi- 
tion tests. 


. Gipuz, Huco. “What Do the Colleges 
Expect of the Entering Students in 
Modern Languages?” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVII (April, 1953), 174- 
76. 

Holds secondary-school teachers respon- 
sible for pupils’ knowledge of a language, 
accuracy, and study habits and advises on 
the training of teachers prepared to achieve 
the desired goals. 


. GoEpscHE, C. R. “A Realistic View,” 
German (Quarterly, XXVI_ (March, 
1953), 81-87. 

Appeals for a teaching program which is 
broad, mature, meaningful, and functional 
for pupils and for co-ordination of the pro- 
grams of secondary and higher education. 


. Grew, JAmes H. “A French Course for 
the Modern World,” French Review, 
XXVI (January, 1953), 210-15. 


Depicts a ten-year French course (Grades 
III-XII) which is adapted to the maturity 
and needs of pupils and grants a maximum 
of six credits on the basis of units covered 
rather than length of time studied. 


236. GUNTHER, GERTRUDE. “Cutting 


through the Nomenclature to the Lan- 
guage,” German Quarterly, XXVI 
(May, 1953), 160-62. 

Gives examples of how to teach meaning- 


fully without recourse to the forbidding 
traditional expressions of formal grammar. 


. Hopss, Nicuotas. “Child Develop- 


ment and Language Learning,” School 
and Society, LX XVIII (July 25, 1953), 
17-21. 

Concludes that there is no ‘‘best’’ age for 
beginning the study of a foreign language 
and that the decision depends on the goals 
of instruction. 


. HoFFMAN, Epwarp J. “Language Edu- 


cation in the Metropolitan Area,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(November, 1952), 349-53. 


Indicates that in all schools at least the 
first two years of instruction should be 
spent in teaching students to speak and to 
understand the language. 


. HOMBERGER, CONRAD P. “Grammar 


and the Teaching of Languages,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 63-67. 


Illustrates that a free, flexible, descriptive- 
analytical approach in teaching grammar 
facilitates expression as well as understand- 
ing and also saves time. 


. HOMBERGER, ConRAD P. “Thinking 


and the Rules,” German Quarterly, 
XXVI (March, 1953), 118-22. 


Differentiates between the functional learn- 
ing of generalizations growing out of ex- 
perience and the formal learning of rigid, 
authoritative prescriptions to be applied. 


. HUEBENER, THEODORE. “Have Foreign 


Languages a Place in the Core Curricu- 
lum?” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXXIV 
(November, 1952), 6-8. 


States that a foreign language is “the ideal 
core for a course in common learning.’’ 
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242. HUEBENER, THEODORE. “Plain Talk 


about Language,” NEA Journal, XLII 
(January, 1953), 37-38. 


Says present-day needs require a program 
of foreign-language-study more intensive 
and more extensive than current offerings. 


. HUEBENER, THEODORE. “Teaching 
Spanish by Radio,” Hispania, XXXVI 
(May, 1953), 203. 


Describes a series of programs broadcast to 
schools and the accompanying materials 
prepared for teachers and classes. 


. HUEBENER, THEODORE. “... I Couldn’t 
Even Read the Bill of Fare,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXXV (September, 
1953), 10-12. 

Reminds critics of the broad cultural aims 
of foreign-language-study and of shifts of 
emphasis. 


. Jett, Atvin D. “The Use of Color 
Codes in Teaching German,” German 
Quarterly, XXVI (January, 1953), 33- 


38. 


Accelerates the pace of instruction by using 
colored chalk in the presentation of rela- 
tions on the chalk board, colored inks in the 
case of duplicated materials, and other 
colored learning aids. 


. KAULFERS, WALTER V. “Americans 
Can Be Linguists, Too,” NEA Journal, 
XLI (November, 1952), 502-3. 


Shows that research findings dispel some of 
the misunderstandings about the talents 
required to learn a second language. 


. Kentston, H. “We Accept Our Re- 
sponsibility for Professional Leader- 
ship,” School and Society, LXXVII 
(February 21, 1953), 113-17 (also in 
PMLA, LXVIII [March, 1953], 18-24, 
and in Hispania, XXXVI [May, 1953], 
182-86). 

Reaffirms the broad humanistic aims of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
and projects the comprehensive study of 


the role that foreign languages and litera- 
ture should play in American life, an under- 
taking of the association being accom- 
plished with the aid of a Rockefeller Grant. 


. Kippte, L. B. “Linguists and Lin- 


guistics,” Hispania, XXXVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 14-20. 


Pleas for a linguistic core in teacher prepa- 
ration in light of some of the principal ideas 
current among linguists and their relation 
to the teaching of Spanish. 


. McGratu, Eart J. “Broadening the 


Base of Language Study in America,” 
School and Society, LXXVII (February 
7, 1953), 81-83 (also in PMLA, 
LXVIII [March, 1953], 25-29, and in 
Hispania, XXXVI [May, 1953], 186- 
89). 

Emphasizes the importance of good teaching 
of languages at all levels and anticipates the 
need for language-study in the training pro- 
gram of elementary teachers to meet de- 
mands for earlier introduction of foreign 
languages. 


. MARCKWARDT, ALBERT H. “Obligation 


and Opportunity,” PMLA, LXVIII 
(March, 1953), 34-37 (also in Hispania, 
XXXVI [May, 1953], 191-94). 


Views foreign-language competence as es- 
sential to the achievement of a variety of 
goals of society and education. 


. Morcan, B. Q. “Unrecognized Disar- 


mament,” PMLA, LXVIII (March, 
1953), 38-42 (also in Hispania, 
XXXVI [May, 1953], 194-97). 


Maintains that an extended modern for- 
eign-language program in the public schools 
is vital to national security. 


. Morton, Frank W. “A Qualifying 


Test for Enrolment in Foreign-Lan- 
guage Classes in High School,” His- 
pania, XXXVI (February, 1953), 96- 
98. 


Outlines a brief test of pupil aptitude and 
preparation for study of a foreign language. 
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253. Most, Wririam G. “Toward More 


Popular Demand for Latin,” Classical 
Journal, XLVIII (October, 1952), 
18-21. 


Believes that Late Latin has a place in a 
balanced Latin curriculum, even at the 
secondary level. 


. “Panel Discussion: The AATF and the 
MLA Foreign Language Program,” 
French Review, XXVI (April, 1953), 
348-59. 


Presents the points of view of leading 
teachers of language on matters of teacher 
training and the improvement of teaching, 
cultural objectives, practical values, and 
public understanding of the foreign-lan- 
guage program. 


. PARKER, WILLIAM R. “What Next?” 
PMLA, LXVIII (March, 1953), 43-48 
(also in Hispania, XXXVI [May, 
1953], 197-200). 


Requests all professional teachers of lan- 
guages and allied organizations involved in 
the three-year study of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association under the Rockefeller 
Grant to co-operate in sharing information, 
setting up projects and conferences, and 
consulting with representatives of major 
activities on the role that foreign languages 
should play in American life. 


. PARKER, WILLIAM R. “The Lan- 
guage Curtain,” School and Society, 
LXXVIII (October 24, 1953), 129-33. 


Offers a seven-point program for advancing 
interest in the potentialities for world un- 
derstanding in foreign-language-study. 


. “Presidents’ Pamphlet,” Classical 
Journal, XLVIII (January, 1953), 148- 
50. 


Publicizes the pamphlet Why Study Latin 
in School?—a compilation of the answers 
of college presidents, deans, executives, and 
college teachers. 


. REGENOS, GRAYDON W. “Latin Words 
in Current English,” Classical Journal, 
XLVIII (December, 1952), 85-108. 


[February 


Lists over seven thousand useful English 
words which have come directly from Latin 
with little or no change. 


. RoEHM, Dorotuy M. “Ubinam Gen- 


tium Sumus?” Classical Journal, 
XLVIII (October, 1952), 22-26. 


Reviews the changes of the past fifty years 
in pupil-teacher relations, curriculum, 
methods of teaching, and textbooks in sec- 
ondary-school Latin. 


. “Role of Foreign Languages and Liter- 


ature To Be Investigated,” School and 
Society, LXXVI (November 1, 1952), 
284. 

Announces the $120,000 three-year grant 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Modern Language Association for an ex- 
tensive study of the role of foreign lan- 
guages and literature in American life to- 
day. 


. SCHERER, GEoRGE A. C. “Importance 


of Auditory Comprehension,” German 
Quarterly, XXV (November, 1952), 
223-29. 


Builds a case for emphasizing the skills of 
reading and listening in the beginners’ for- 
eign-language course and for postponing 
training in the more difficult skills of speak- 
ing and writing. 


. SHAEWITZ, LEONARD. “Semantics for 


Modern Languages,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVII (April, 1953), 177- 
80. 


Suggests enriching regular classwork with 
instruction in idioms and connotations and 
with discussions of context, loaded lan- 
guage, and language as symbols in order to 
advance the understanding of all language 
and communication. 


. Sonpow, P. “General Language, for 


Whom?” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXXIV 
(November, 1952), 20-21. 


Sets forth advantages of a course designed 
to give the pupil who does not elect a for- 
eign language some of the linguistic and 
cultural values of several languages. 
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264. SPANN, MENOo. “Vox Clamantis in 


Deserto,” German Quarterly, XXVI 
(March, 1953), 88-95. 


Advocates a revision of beginning gram- 
mars based on a frequency list of syntacti- 
cal forms, adjusted to the demands of read- 
ing, and using natural practice, correct 
style, and mature realistic content. 


. SPAULDING, SETH. “Fundamental! Edu- 
cation and the Foreign-Language 
Teacher,” Hispania, XXXVI (May, 
1953), 158-63. 

Points out the common teaching elements 
of fundamental education and foreign- 
language education and indicates tech- 
niques which may be shared. 


. SPAULDING, SETH. “Three-dimensional 
Word Repetition in Reading Mate- 
rial,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIT (May, 1953), 226-30. 


Discusses word repetition for habit forma- 
tion (the vertical dimension), for develop- 
ment of meaning (the horizontal dimen- 
sion), and for purposes of meaningful com- 
munication (depth). 


. STEIN, Jack M. “A Critical Evaluation 
of First and Second Year German 
Readers,” German Quarterly, XXVI 
(March, 1953), 96-101. 


Scans the strengths and shortcomings of 
foreign-language textbooks. 


. Totor, VERA. “A Group Process Ex- 
periment in Third Term High School 
German,” German Quarterly, XXVI 
(May, 1953), 171-76. 


Explains the procedure and evaluates the 
outcomes in applying to language study the 
principles of the group process of learning. 


. VARDAMAN, Hazet C. “Language and 
General Education,” German Quarterly, 
XXVI (January, 1953), 2-9. 


Examines significant aims in correlating 
fields of knowledge and in teaching pupils 
how to apply general principles to such 
life-problems as understanding languages 
in a variety of functions. 


270. WACHNER, CLARENCE. “Challenges to 


Change,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (April, 1953), 167-73. 


Looks at the problems of foreign-language 
teaching and urges greater flexibility in 
meeting the challenges in the classroom and 
in school relations. 


. WatsH, Donatp D. “The College 


Board Foreign-Language Tests,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXVII (Jan- 
uary, 1953), 19-22. 


Covers development, administration, re- 
liability, validity, use, and influence of the 
foreign-language reading tests used by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


. WALsH, DonaLp D. “The Mote and the 


Beam,” PMLA, LXVIII (March, 
1953), 30-33 (reprinted in Hispania, 
XXXVI [May, 1953], 189-91). 


Considers influences which have mini- 
mized the place of foreign-language-study 
and rallies teachers to strengthen their in- 
struction. 


. WatsH, Donatp D. (editor). “The 


M.L.A. Foreign Language Program,” 
Hispania, XXXVI (August, 1953), 
346-58. 


Initiates a new department of this journal 
devoted to news and data from the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 


. WitHErs, A. M. “To Promote Latin,” 


Classical Journal, XLVIII (November, 
1952), 67-72. 
Evaluates traditional arguments in pro- 


moting Latin and calls for communication 
and co-operation among teachers of all 


languages. 
FILMS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is re- 
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stricted to recent 16mm films not pre- 
viously listed in this journal. All list- 
ings are sound films unless otherwise 
indicated. 

ENGLISH 


275. Better Reading. 12 minutes, black and 
white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1952. 
Demonstrates methods by which a high- 
school student is helped in overcoming 
faulty reading habits. 


. High-School Reading Training Films. 
14 films, silent, black and white. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1951. 
A series of films designed to be used with 
ninth-grade students to improve reading. 

. Speech: Conversation. 11 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Young America 
Films, 1953. 

Dramatizes correct and incorrect methods 
of conversation in social and business situa- 
tions. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
278. The English Language: Story of Iis De- 
velopment. 11 minutes, black and white 
or color. 1953. 
Outlines the history of the English lan- 
guage from its beginnings in the tongues of 
the Angles and Saxons. The French and 
Latin influences are traced, and evidence of 
continuing change and development is 
noted. 


. How To Prepare a Class Report. 11 min- 
utes, black and white or color. 1953. 
Suggests procedures for choosing suitable 


subjects and for gathering and organizing 
information for oral and written reports. 


& 


on 


. Literature Appreciation: A Series In- 
cluding How To Read Novels, How To 
Read Essays, How To Read Poetry. 11- 
134 minutes, black and white or color, 
1952-53. 

Each of these three films deals with the 
problem of increasing appreciation of liter- 
ature by learning to understand the author 
and his material, by visualizing settings 


and action, and by gaining familiarity with 
style and use of words. 


SocrAL STUDIES 


. A Citizen Participates. 25 minutes, 


black and white. New York: Young 
America Films, 1953. 

One resident demonstrates the importance 
of participation by exercising his initiative 
and assuming his responsibility as a citizen 
to help obtain a doctor for his small com- 
munity. 


. Heritage. 9 minutes, color. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
The Anti-Defamation League, the United 
Christian Youth Movement, and the 
Catholic Youth Organization co-operated 
in producing this animated film on the uni- 
versal rights of man. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


283. Ancient Egypt. 11 minutes, black and 


white or color. 1952. 


Surveys contributions of the ancient Egyp- 
tion civilization to Western culture. 


. Ancient Greece. 11 minutes, black and 


white or color. 1952. 

Remains of ancient Greece provide visual 
documentation of our cultural inheritance 
in such areas as philosophy, science, and 
mathematics. 


. Law of Demand and Supply. 11 min- 


utes, black and white. 1952. 

Illustrates the meaning of the economic 
terms “‘demand”’ and “‘supply’’ as these 
factors operate in a bicycle-rental business. 


. Meaning of Elections. 10 minutes, black 


and white or color. 1953. 


Deals with the importance of democratic 
elections as a method for selecting repre- 
sentatives and fixing responsibility for pub- 
lic policies. 


. The Mohammedan World: Beginnings 


and Growth. 10 minutes, black and 
white or color. 1953. 


Deals with the history of the Mohammedan 
world and its impact on Western culture. 
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living together in groups. Although pri- 
marily for college level, the film could be 
used with high-school Seniors. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITTANICA FILMS, INC., 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


288. The American Revolution. 15 minutes, 


color. 1953. 


Re-enacts major events and turning points 
of the War of Independence. 


. Centralization and Decentralization. 20 
minutes, black and white. 1952. 
Describes the tendency toward increasing 
centralization of decision-making and sug- 
gests the need of preserving a balance be- 
tween local and central authority. 


. Inflation. 20 minutes, color. 1953. 


Defines inflation and discusses the problem 
of controlling it. 


. Nationalism. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 

Analyzes the concept of nationalism and 
traces its development in modern times. 


. Our Community. 12 minutes, color. 
1952. 

Shows how the many interlacing activities 
of a modern American community operate 
through the everyday life of a ten-year-old 
boy. 


. Political Parties. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 


Explains the functions of political parties 
and their importance in a democracy. 


. Presidential Elections. 16 minutes, 
black and white. 1953. 

Describes the political structure of the 
presidential election in the United States 
and emphasizes its crucial importance in 
American political life. 


. Pressure Groups. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 

Tells what a pressure group is and deals 
with both its desirable and undesirable 
functions in American political life. 


. Social Process. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 

Professor Harold D. Lasswell develops the 
meaning of a set of terms designed for 
analyzing the common activities of men 


. World Balance of Power. 20 minutes, 


black and white. 1952. 


The idea of world balance of power is dis- 
cussed with reference to the present inter- 
national crisis and the problem of war and 
peace. 


GEOGRAPHY 


. Afghanistan Moves Ahead. 10 minutes, 


black and white. New York: United 
Nations Film Division, 1952. 


Reviews ways of the people through an ac- 
count of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program since 1950. 


. A Day among the Berbers. 14 minutes, 


black and white. New York: A. F. 
Films, 1952. 


The work and economic life of this North 
African people is shown largely by scenes 
taken in the city of Indus in the Atlas 
Mountains. 


. Modern Canada. 27 minutes, black and 


white. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1953. 


Emphasizes the recent industrial growth 
of Canada. 


. The Prairie. 16 minutes, color. Los 


Angeles, California: Arthur Barr Pro- 
ductions, 1952. 
Surveys plant and animal life of the prairie. 


Pictures the North American prairie re- 
gion as an agricultural resource. 


. South Africa. 22 minutes, color. Los 


Angeles, California: Paul Hoefler Pro- 
ductions, 1952 


Includes scenes of agriculture and indus- 
trial activities and also customs of the 
Zulus. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


303. Hindu Family. 10 minutes, black and 


white. 1952. 
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Portrays the everyday life of a village fam- 
ily in the province of Gujerat. 


. People along the Mississippi. 22 min- 
utes, black and white. 1952. 

A toy sailboat floating down the Mississip- 
pi is the connecting thread linking scenes of 
people and places along the Mississippi. 


SCIENCE 


. Atoms at Work. 10 minutes, black and 
white. New York: British Information 
Services, 1952. 

A British film reviews the growing use of 
radioactive materials in medicine and in- 
dustry. 


. Flowering Desert. 11 minutes, color. 
Hollywood, California: Bailey Films, 
1952. 

Scenes from various desert areas are used 
to exemplify climate and topography. 


. Measurement of the Speed of Light. 7 
minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 


Three approaches to the problem of deter- 
mining the speed of light are shown in 
animation. 


. Plant Growth and Mutation. 11 min- 
utes, black and white. Ross, California: 
Phase Films (Brice), 1952. 

By phase-contrast cinemicography, this 
film shows the complete cycle of nucleus 
and cell division in living cells from the 
stamen hairs of a plant. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


309. Human Body: Skeleton. 10 minutes, 


black and white. 1953. 

The skeletal structure is viewed in action 
by means of fluoroscopic motion-picture 
photography. The functions of the skeleton 
are explained. 


. Nature of Heat. 10 minutes, black and 
white or color. 1953. 

Explains what heat is, how it is transferred, 
and suggests questions for discussion and 
further experimentation. 
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311. Television: How It Works. 11 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 


Explains the physics of television broad- 
casting and reception. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


312. Allergies. 12 minutes, black and white 
or color. 1953. 


Explains the nature of an allergy, the tests 
used, and current experimental research. 


313. The Atom and Industry. 12 minutes, 
‘black and white. 1952. 

Produced in collaboration with the Divi- 
sion of Physical Sciences of the University 
of Chicago, this film examines the growing 
use of radioisotopes in industry and re- 
views the problem of atomic energy for in- 
dustry. 


314. The Atom and Medicine. 12 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 


Produced in collaboration with the Divi- 
sion of Biological Sciences of the University 
of Chicago, this film documents the grow- 
ing use of radioisotopes in medicine. 


315. Introduction to Biolegy. 13 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 


This film for beginning students in biology 
outlines the field and suggests several 
methods of application to practical prob- 
lems. 


316. Laws of Motion. 12 minutes, color. 
1952. 
Three laws of motion are explained, and 
their applications to such objects as moving 
automobiles, locomotives, and airplanes 
are shown. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


317. French through Pictures. 24 individual 
lesson film loops, black and white. 
New York: Seminar Films, 1953. 


These individual lessons are in the form of 
cartridged film loops for continuous projec- 
tion. The system used was developed at 
Harvard University. Correlated workbooks 
are available from Language Research, 
Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


RoBertT H. Kwnapp, Practical Guidance 
Methods: For Counselors, Teachers, and 
Administrators. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+320. 
$4.25. 


The author of a volume dealing with the 
broad range of guidance methods sets for 
himself a difficult task. This is especially 
true of a book intended “For Counselors, 
Teachers, and Administrators,” a subtitle 
which suggests that Knapp offers help to 
both the specialist and the generalist in the 
field. His task is still further complicated by 
the fact that, in the last analysis, guidance 
methods must be developed in terms of the 
needs of the individual and must be adapted 
to local school conditions and resources. 

Practical Guidance Methods is, neverthe- 
less, a creditable attempt to meet the chal- 
lenge. Methods of studying the needs of indi- 
viduals through the questionnaire, tests, and 
records are presented in chapter i. An analy- 
sis of the counseling interview and group- 
guidance techniques follows. Suggestions for 
gathering and utilizing occupational informa- 
tion are presented in a chapter entitled 
“Helping Youth through Vocational Guid- 
ance.”’ Somewhat unusual in such a book is a 
chapter devoted to various ways of group- 
ing, with a strong case being made for un- 
graded or unclassified groups at the ele- 
mentary-school level. Techniques related to 
the orientation of pupils and the evaluation 
of their progress are outlined briefly. 

The broad point of view which the author 
presents is well illustrated in the chapter on 
“Meeting the Health Needs of Students.” In 
addition to considering physical health pro- 
grams, the symptoms of communicable 
diseases, and first aid in emergencies, the 
chapter includes a discussion of social and 


emotional problems, mental health, and be- 
havior problems, such as cheating, lying, and 
truancy. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
guidance of the slow-learning child, and an- 
other to those with superior aptitudes for 
learning. The final chapter deals with the 
guidance of students with special physical 
needs. 

Especially helpful are well-selected recent 
references at the end of each chapter and an 
excellent index. Each paragraph heading is 
serially numbered throughout the book, but 
the value of such careful numbering is lost 
because only the chapter titles are listed in 
the Table of Contents. 

It is unfortunate that book titles must be 
short and that they often hide as much as 
they reveal concerning the contents. For 
example, this volume contains so much mod- 
ern educational philosophy and so many 
basic principles of good school administra- 
tion that some of these terms might well be 
included in its title. 

This book can be characterized as general 
rather than technical, broad rather than 
narrow, and directed toward those with a 
limited understanding of guidance tech- 
niques rather than toward the specialist. It 
can be read with great profit by teachers, 
administrators, and beginning counselors. 
Advanced students in education will find it 
helpful in their first or second course in the 
field of guidance. 

Should a group of elementary- or sec- 
ondary-school teachers find themselves in- 
volved in the task of surveying and evaluat- 
ing the guidance services of a particular 
school, this book can be used effectively as a 
guide to their efforts. 


FRANK S. ENDICOTT 
Northwestern University 
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FREDERICK L. FiTzPATRICK and THomas D. 
Bain, Living Things. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv+416. 
$3.60. 


This high-school textbook in biology has 
been written for a somewhat different group 
of students than has the usual book of its 
type. While the authors carefully refrain in 
the Preface from reference to any too specific 
type of student, it seems clear that Living 
Things has been prepared for the large group 
of high-school pupils who are “nonacademi- 
cally” inclined and not definitely interested 
in, or preparing for, college. 

For this purpose and this group, the book 
seems admirably adapted. Having approxi- 
mately four hundred pages with an abun- 
dance of excellent illustrations, it is some- 
what shorter than the usual six- to seven- 
hundred-page biology textbook. The volume 
has been written in simple language, so that 
pupils who have a limited vocabulary and 
difficulty with the more academically phrased 
textbooks should be able to use it satisfac- 
torily. The technical nature of the vocabu- 
lary is kept as low as seems consistent with 
accuracy and the scientific nature of the sub- 
ject. Each new word as it first occurs appears 
in heavy type, with a rather easily under- 
stood pronunciation scheme. 

Living Things includes eight units cover- 
ing, in general, the usual range of content of 
high-school biology. The units are organized 
into from one to four topics, which in turn 
are composed of “chapters.” Obviously, 
some of the chapters are quite short, only 
two or three pages in length, as the total of 
eighty-two chapters would indicate. This 
means that some of the material is not 
treated very thoroughly and that some of the 
usual content in biology is omitted. There is 
definite lack of emphasis upon classification 
of plants and animals. 

Each topic has a short summary para- 
graph or two, called “In a nut shell.” A 
variety and range of suggestions for pupil ac- 
tivities and experiences are also given at the 
end of each topic under the heading of ‘‘Get- 


ting the facts.”’ These suggestions should be 
helpful to teachers wishing aid in providing 
appropriate “things to do,” as a substitute 
for the more academic type of laboratory 
work, for this particular type of student 
group. A number of books and pamphlets 
suitable for use by such a group are also 
listed and briefly annotated at the end of 
each topic. 

Some teachers will decry the omission of 
certain important topics which they feel 
ought to be included in a biology course or 
textbook, such as evolution, human repro- 
duction, and eugenics. There may also be a 
question as to whether the selection of the 
biological material or subject matter in- 
cluded meets the criteria of being meaningful 
for, and of being related to the needs and in- 
terests of, students as they face their every- 
day problems. Meeting these criteria is, of 
course, difficult in any textbook which is to 
be used in divergent sections of our country 
with pupils of the wide range of ability who 
are now to be found in junior and senior high 
school classes. 

Living Things should prove a useful text- 
book for the group and purposes for which it 
has been planned, and it should serve as well 
for source or reference material for many 
other biology and general-science courses at 
the sixth- through the ninth-grade levels. 


G. P. CAHOON 
Ohio State University 


* 


JAMES AVERY Joyce, World in the Making: 
The Story of International Cooperation. 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 160. $3.50. 


World in the Making is really a story of 
social evolution—a drama depicting the 
world’s progress toward international peace 
(friendship), security (food), and freedom 
(law, order, and protection), with all the 
peoples of the world taking part. The story 
here told is admirably unified around basic 
problems of man. 
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The pageant of history that is presented 
portrays man as perpetually striving for big- 
ger and brighter worlds. Freedom, an as- 
sured supply of food, and friendship have 
been the substance of man’s ideals, and 
these are derived through unity, spiced with 
variety. The specific means set up to achieve 
the ideals include government, religion, com- 
munication, and art. 

The earliest cradles of civilization were 
located in the valleys of great rivers. Rivers 
were essential in providing for transporta- 
tion, drinking water, washing, and food pro- 
duction. Rivers provided a degree of protec- 
tion, too, from belligerent neighbors. 

The Greeks tried to unify their world, but 
city-states and their leagues quarreled 
among themselves. The disciplined Romans 
easily conquered the Greeks, adopted certain 
elements of their civilization, developed law 
and order (freedom), and built good roads. 
Christianity became the official religion of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Meanwhile, Mo- 
hammedanism was gaining headway in the 
East, and elements of Arabian life came to be 
accepted by the West. Then followed a pe- 
riod in which the peoples of the world de- 
veloped intense feelings of nationalism, and 
Europe and Asia became patchworks of na- 
tions. Each nation wanted to become power- 
ful, and imperialism and exploration were 
natural results of this desire. Travel in- 
creased, and ideas were exchanged. New 
markets were opened up; merchants pros- 
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pered. Philosophers formulated ambitious 
plans for world government. 

The conferences in Philadelphia, in the 
late eighteenth century, set a pattern for 
organization of dissimilar political units that 
world thinkers still reflect upon with pride. 
The League of Nations came into being, but 
it was inherently weak in organization and 
could not prevent wars among the more 
powerful nations. The United Nations arose 
out of the ruins of World War II. 

Thus, Joyce shows that man is perpetual- 
ly trying to bring about adequate solutions 
to his problems—the basic problems of pro- 
viding freedom, food, and friendship for all 
of mankind—and that, now more than ever 
before, man realizes that solutions must 
come through world organization. Man is 
trying to avoid the chief weaknesses of the 
old League, but the strong sovereignty feel- 
ing in individual nations is a major handicap. 

World in the Making is an excellent sup- 
plementary textbook for social-studies class- 
es in junior and senior high school. Its style 
is smooth and appealing. The reader is made 
to feel that the ideal of effective world or- 
ganization to assure international peace and 
security must almost inevitably be attained, 
even though the task is the most momentous 
man has yet undertaken. 

ETHEL GARBER 


Shippensburg Public Library 
Shippensburg, Pennsyloania 
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